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The Discovery of Outstanding 
Talent in Youth 


STEPHEN M. Corey, CHAIRMAN 
In the Teachers College Record 


N ADDRESS, “A_ Truce 
Among Educators,”"* by President 
James B. Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was responsible for an at- 
tempt on the part of those in 
Teachers College who are primarily 
interested in secondary education to 
bring about the proposed truce. 
The Conference on Youth Educa- 
tion held at Teachers College in 
November, 1946, was the result. 
Sometime prior to the conference, 
committees were appointed to work 
on certain aspects of education 
which President Conant had 
stressed. The report of the com- 
mittee on the discovery of out- 
standing talent in youth follows: 
Much less attention has been 
given to the discovery and use of 
outstanding human capacities than 
to the location, fabrication, and 
use of material resources. Effective 
exploitation of a country’s natural 
resources for the benefit of its own 
citizenry is rarely if every achieved, 
however, prior to the development 
of a program to select and train 
human talent. Therefore we belicve 
it is important to make available tc 


*Cf., April, 1945, issue of the Ep- 
UCATION DIGEsT, 


This statement was prepared by 
Committee No. 4 for the Confer- 
ence on Youth Education at Co- 
lumbia Teachers College under the 
direction of Stephen M. Corey of 
the University of Chicago as com- 
mittee chairman, Reported from the 
Teachers College Record, XLVIII 
(January, 1947), 260-68. 


all kinds of social organizations the 
names of outstanding youths. 

Preparation of rosters of talented 
youth may be expected to have far- 
reaching consequences. In many 
cases, new selfunderstanding will 
come to those whose names appear 
in such lists, and parents are more 
likely to be aware of the responsi- 
bility to see that such talent is de- 
veloped. High-school and college 
teachers and administrators, most 
of whom are inclined to recognize 
only verbal abilities, may become 
aware of the importance of other 
types. Curriculum changes may re- 
sult. 

Another great advantage is that, 


-without regard to social or eco- 


nomic status, there would be avail- 
able a description of America’s 
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potential personnel wealth. These 
young people must receive the best 
of training if they are to make 
their maximum contribution. There 
are clear implications for financial 
subsidy if needed, wise counseling 
and periodic evaluation. 

While the committee would sup- 
port a program of talent search 
that begins in the elementary 
school, its specific recommenda- 
tions pertain to the secondary- 
school level. 

Talents of many types are of 
great importance in modern society. 
—The committee sharply dissents 
from the belief that only those tal- 
ents which enable boys and girls to 
make higher grades in courses 
which stress the facts of science, 
language, arithmetic, and the so- 
cial studies are important. Success- 
ful citizenship requires varied tal- 
ents. Consequently this report is 
concerned not only with academic 
or verbal ability, which is impor- 
tant, but also with scientific ability, 
artistic ability, and the ability to 
exercise constructive social leader- 
ship. We realize that this fourfold 
classification does not include all 
varieties of ability. 

The full range of all talents can 
be identified —The great progress 
made in precise identification and 
measurement of some talents, no- 
tably the measurement of academic 
and scientific abilities, is evidence 
that with sufficient study important 
types of all kinds can be measured. 
This points clearly to the urgent 
need for continuing investigations. 

The identification of outstanding 


youthful talent is an important sp. 
cial responsibility—Making known 
the names of those who are out- 
standingly gifted does not neces 
sarily lead to an undesirable strat. 
fication or to any kind of class con. 
sciousness. Each person has some 
abilities which should receive full 
recognition and development. 

Any identification of outstandin 
talent should eventually specify 
boys and girls outstanding at the 
national level—The total proces 
of screening would result in 
seriatim identification of groups 
representing ever greater degrees of 
talent. Relatively outstanding 
groups in specific counties, states 
and regions would be identified, 
and their talents should be put to 
constructive and intelligent use. 
The committee has in mind, as rep- 
resenting great talent at the m- 
tional level, the top one-tenth of 
one percent in each of the talent 
categories. 

Specific identification by name oj 
a small group involves a seriou 


hazard to the personality develop- | 
ment of the young people involved. | 


—The committee is convinced that 
advantages of such talent identifia- 
tion outweigh this hazard, howevet. 
The search would not involve 4 


series of contests eventuating it | 
recognition given to the individuals | 
who win, but would have as its) 
basic purpose to provide informa | 


tion to groups interested in com 
tinuing the training and education 
of young people. Any individual 
recognition given would be purely 
a by-product. 
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DISCOVERY 


Any method of talent identifica- 
tion should be dynamic.—One 
specific illustration of a static 
method was the persistence of a 
dassical college curriculum as a 
selective medium long past the time 
when it identified all or a majority 
of the talents needed for the times. 
A dynamic program implies the 
necessity for continuous research. 

Local teachers and administra- 
tors should help in the identifica- 
tion of youthful talent—The only 
assurance against overlooking some 
young people of ability is to have 
the basic means of identification, 
especially at the local level, availa- 
ble to all earnest school teachers 
and administrators irrespective of 
their technical training in psy- 
chology and measurement. As the 
selective process is extended in- 
to larger geographic areas, less 
dependence will be placed on sub- 
jective recommendations of indi- 
viduals and greater dependence will 
be put on more scientific methods 
of appraisal. 

Unless young people have a 


| chance to try themselves out in 


situations that reveal special ca- 
pacities, the talents will not be 
observable. Only school people can 
see that this necessary variety is 
provided. One of the incidental 
benefits of a widespread talent 
search might be the development 


of a school curriculum that en- 
courages the exercise of other than 


vetbal ability. A second benefit 
would be the increasing tendency 
of teachers to look for and value 
a variety of abilities. Development 


OF TALENT 


and encouragement of hobby and 
club activities for boys and girls 
should also be an integral part of 
a total program of talent search. 

Ways and means should be de- 
veloped for communicating to those 
who are interested the names and 
other information about the gifted. 
—There would be little point in 
publishing the names and achieve- 
ments of outstanding boys and girls 
unless this information got into the 
hands of those who might use it. 
The general public, as well as per- 
sons who will participate in the 
selective process, should also be 
well acquainted with its purposes 
and objectives. 

A program designed to identify 
gifted youth should be directed and 
controlled by educators —No single 
institution other than the school 
reaches even a large fraction of 
American youth or has an estab- 
lished reputation for disinterested 
and conscientious service to all 
young people. The committee does 
not believe that industrial or com- 
mercial organizations should or can 
accept responsibility for calling soci- 
ety’s attention to gifted youth. 

The committee presents the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations: 

1, A National Commission for 
the Identification of Talented 
Youth which might be responsible 
to any one of a number of educa- 
tional groups, such as the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, the National 


‘Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, or the American Coun- 
cil on Education, should be consti- 
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tuted at once. The committee at 
present favors the American Coun- 
cil on Education because its mem- 
bership includes more than 60 na- 
tional and regional organizations of 
educators and more than 800 
school systems, colleges, and uni- 
versities. Through its regular pub- 
lications, the aims and achieve- 
ments of a national search could be 
communicated to interested people. 
A further advantage is the Coun- 
cil’s long-time interest in testing. 

2. The total Commission should 
consist of 49 members, one repre- 
senting each state and one the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This size is rec- 
ommended because of the geo- 
graphical considerations that influ- 
ence the organization of education 
in the United States. Various meth- 
ods of selecting the membership 
should be carefully studied, but in 
consideration of the degree to 
which they could facilitate the im- 
plementation of the program, the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction or his delegate might in 
each case constitute the state’s rep- 
resentative. This should not pre- 
clude the cooperation of private 
educational organizations in the tal- 
ent search. 

3. The functions of the National 
Commission for the Identification 
of Youthful Talent should be: (a) 
to determine and make explicit the 
general policy of the professional 
staff employed by the Commission ; 
(4) to evaluate annually the ac- 
tivity of the staff; (c) to elect 
from its membership a chairman, 
whatever other officers are required 
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to carry on the business, and an 
executive committee. 

4. The functions of the executive 
committee should be: (a) to ap 
point as salaried staff members a 
director, and, on his recommends. 
tion, associate directors to be te. 
sponsible for the identification of 
talent in each of the several cate. 
gories: academic or verbal, scien. 
tific, artistic, social, and whatever 
others may be added; (4) to make 
provision for necessary staff and 
financial support. 

5. The functions of the staf 
should be: (4) to develop ways 
and means for cooperating with 
existing agencies engaged in te. 
lated activities, including _ the 
Science Service, the Cooperative 
Test Service, and other organiza- 
tions now engaged in widespread 
high-school testing; (b) to set up 
whatever regional, state, and local 
organizations are necessary to as- 
sure a thorough search for talent; 
(c) to advise these regional, state, 
and local groups on ways and 
means for the identification of tal- 
ent; (d) to select and develop tests 
and other methods of evaluation 
that will assure a reliable and valid 
selection; (e) to encourage the 
publication of local rosters of 
gifted youth; (f) to serve as 4 
clearing house of information de 
scribing ways and means employed 
successfully at the local level to 
identify talent; and (g) to prepafe 
and publish an annual or biennial 
series of reports of the names and 
whatever other information % 
deemed pertinent. 
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Spelling Proficiency in Township 
Schools in Indiana 


WILLIAM H. Fox 


In the Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University 


1944-45 Indiana State 
Testing Program had as its prin- 
cipal project the testing of spelling 
proficiency and various factors re- 
lated to it in all grades in all pub- 
lic and parochial schools in the 
state. Participation was voluntary. 


| Although approximately 275,000 


students were tested, the present 
study reports the results for 107,- 
747 students in the township 
schools only and includes results 
only for students in grades 2 to 8. 

The Stanford Achievement Test 
Spelling List, Form H, with vari- 
ous levels as stipulated for the 
vatious grades, was used. Testing, 
grading, and transmittal of re- 
sults were the responsibility of the 
individual teachers. The Division 
of Research and Field Services of 
the School of Education was re- 
sponsible for analysis of the data. 

In general, three types of stu- 
dents were considered in studying 
the results: retarded, normal, and 
accelerated. The criterion for a 
normal student was a grade equiva- 
lent of not more than .4 grade 
above or below his normally ex- 
pected grade equivalent at the time 
of testing. 

In the case of some items, such 
as the use of pretest or use of 
progress charts, there would be 
comparatively little doubt concern- 
ing the objectivity of the data. 


William H. Fox is Assistant Di- 

rector of Research and Field Serv- 

ices, Indiana University, Blooming- 

ton. Reported from the Bulletin of 

the School of Education, Indiana 

University, XXIII (January, 
1947), 23-25. 


However, one might question 
whether or not any group of teach- 
ers working independently would 
agree on interpretation of such 
items as stress on phonetics or 
emphasis on rules. Results in these 
aspects of the study should prob- 
ably be construed as indicative of 
points of departure for future 
study. With this note of caution, 
some conclusions are suggested. 

1. Except for the 2B level, the 
average grade equivalent for each 
of the grade levels in this report 
fails to equal or exceed the test 
norm at the time of testing. The 
average pupil deviation for all 
cases is about .6 grade below the 
norm. These grade level average 
pupil deviations range from +-.1 
for 2B’s to —1.1 grades for 8A’s. 

2. About 46 percent of the Indi- 
ana township students are retarded 
in tested spelling ability; only 26 
percent are normal; and 28 per- 
cent are accelerated. A rather un- 
usual disclosure rested in the fact 
that 1270 of the original 7681 
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units tested had no normal stu- 
dents. On the average the retarded 
pupils test about 1.5 grades below 
the norm, and accelerated students 
are about 1.6 above it. As a gen- 
eral trend, the percentages of re- 
tarded cases tend to increase at the 
higher grade levels, with a definite 
point of rapid increase at the fifth- 
grade level, and the percentages of 
normal students tend to decrease. 
The percentages of acceleration fail 
to follow any constant trend. 

3. The learning curves for spell- 
ing tend to approximate a straight 
line for the total group and for the 
retarded group, but to take the 
shape of a typical concave-convex 
curve in the case of retarded stu- 
dents. 

4. Spelling ability as measured 
by tests appears to be influenced 
very little by such general factors 
as number of students per unit, 
number of students enrolled in the 
school, length of the school year, 
and type of commission held by 
the school. There is some evidence 
of superior tested ability in the 
case of units of fewer than 20 stu- 
dents, and of inferior tested ability 
in schools of more than 450 pupils. 

5. Tested spelling ability is best 
when spelling is taught five days 
a week. There was an inverse rela- 
tionship between percentages of re- 
tarded students and the number of 
days a week spelling was taught, 
while conversely, the percentages 
of normal students increased in di- 
rect proportion to the number of 
days spelling was taught. Percent- 
ages of accelerated cases appeared 
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not to be influenced by this factor, 

6. The 20-minute period appears 
to be associated with best tested 
ability. About one in three persons 
had been receiving a 20-minute 


period, while about one in five had © 


a 30-minute period and almost one 
in four a 15-minute period. One of 
the most surprising features of the 


whole study appeared in this item | 


when it was disclosed that 1 per 
cent of the total cases had only: 
five-minute period, and of thes 
students only 42 percent were te 
tarded, while 25 percent were not- 
mal, and 33 percent were acceler. 
ated. This was the best showing 
of any group of students in the 
study when classified according to 
length of the spelling period. Aside 
from the five-minute period, spell- 
ing ability was best when the 
period was 20 minutes in length. 

7. Although there is no pat: 
ticular advantage in any time of 
day for the spelling period, the 
best results occur when the time 
is held constant. 

8. The daily unit has some ad- 
vantage over other types of units 

9. Tested spelling ability is best 
when reading or language arts pre 
cedes the spelling period and worst 
when social studies precedes it. 

10. Differences in tested spelling 
ability appear to favor the use of 
pretests, the use of progress charts, 
and an emphasis on review. 

11. Emphasizing many rules, 
checking spelling in all written 
work, and heavily stressing pho 
netics are definitely associated with 
better spelling achievement. 
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The Intellectually Gifted Child 


S. GEORGE SANTAYANA 


In the Clearing House 


Je existence of the superior 
child is recognized, and has always 
been recognized, as far as we know, 
among all peoples. Plato, in The 
Republic, concluded that some 
method must be devised for identi- 
fying the gifted while they are still 
children in order to educate them 
for leadership in his Utopian state. 
In 1865 Galton made one of the 
earliest attempts to collect and 
study data about superior persons. 
However, the discovery of the 
gifted child for purposes of a more 
fitting educational treatment 
awaited the advent of the intelli- 
gence test, in 1904, by Binet and 
Simon. Terman’s book, Genetic 
Studies of Genius, indicating the 
presence of as many gifted as sub- 
normal children in the public 
schools, disclosed an educational 
problem of the first magnitude. He 
suggested that the gifted, since 
their contribution to society might 
be expected to be greater than that 
of any other group, should have 
as much attention as the backward 
and subnormal child. 

Comparisons of investigations 
show that while the correlation be- 
tween native mental ability and 
school success is rather high, the 
average achievement age of a group 
of bright children is generally less 
than their average mental age. 
There is a need for determining the 
special aptitudes and gifts of strong 
pupils and making provisions to 


S. George Santayana is Associate 
Professor of Education at St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. Reported 
from the Clearing House, XXI 
(January, 1947), 259-67. 


meet their varying needs. Following 
the normal routine dulls the intel- 
lectual edge of their minds, scatters 
their interests, contributes to bad 
work habits and to the idea that 
success comes easily. In recent years 
some elementary schools have been 
active in reorganizing their subject 
matter and developing more effec- 
tive methods of meeting the indi- 
vidual needs of their pupil person- 
nel. High schools have been more 
static. 

Measurement of progress is im- 
portant because of the general un- 
reliability of parents’ and teachers’ 
judgment. Educational diagnosis is 
an effective aspect of selection and 
adequate grouping. Tests should be 
given to all children as soon as 
they enter school so that adjust- 
ment in their educational and social 
training may be made before im- 
proper school habits have been 
formed. Diagnostic tests should be 
given at least annually for the pur- 
pose of measuring their school 
progress and evaluating the peda- 
gogical methods used by their 


. teachers. 


Proper home conditions are im- 
portant, for the child’s entire sub- 
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sequent development is conditioned 
by the guidance and direction which 
he receives during infancy and the 
preschool years. These periods 
should be devoted to body build- 
ing. Premature urging and exces- 
sive stimulation can undermine the 
health and distort the social outlook 
of the child. The gifted child, as 
well as all other children, needs an 
all-round development. 

Terman has made several sugges- 
tions for the education of gifted 
children in the home: Special atten- 
tion should be given to social 
development; industrious habits 
should be inculcated. Vanity and 
egotism should be discouraged. 
Parents should respect the child’s 
mental ability and should guide 
him to utilize his powers effectively. 
They should discuss matters with 
him at his own intellectual level 
and study his problems with him. 
They should afford him opportunity 
for exercising initiative and for as- 
suming responsibility. 

Even though the initial responsi- 
bility for the proper training of the 
child justly belongs in the home, 
the school must attempt to meet the 
social test imposed on it by every 
available means. The gifted need a 
teacher who understands them. 
This teacher should possess a large 
fund of general information be- 
cause gifted children manifest an 
unusual range of interests and a 
wealth of mental association. He 
should be especially trained for the 
task, which demands unusual en- 
ergy and enthusiasm and an in- 


spiring personality. 


The aim of education for sp. 
perior children should be to stimu. 
late study habits that will promote 
reasoning power and encourage 
creative activity for initiating new 
modes of progress and meeting 
needs. Indefinite ends are the culti- 
vation of right attitudes toward 
life and conduct, accepted habits of 
behavior, human cooperativeness, 
and the important sense of social 
responsibility. 

The need for special provision 
for the gifted is illustrated by ex 
perience: 

1. When gifted children have to 
meet the competition of their 
equals they are less likely to be 
come conceited. 

2. To withhold a child from pro- 
motion when the child is ready for 
it is unfair to him. 

3. The influence of the very 
bright child in the regular class- 
room is usually discouraging to the 
duller child. 

4. Adequate provision can seldom 
be made in the regular classroom. 

Several methods are being used 
to provide for gifted children in 
various school systems. Skipping 
has been used extensively through- 
out the entire period of public 
education. If nothing better can be 
provided, it should be used in the 
child’s best interests. But this is 
rather dangerous procedure, for the 
child’s physical development and 
social maturity may not keep pact 
with his mental growth. This social 
maladaptation may create in su 
perior children a dislike for school. 
Also, many children who are pro 
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moted by this method lose consider- 
able basic content in their studies. 

The second type of provision is 
an enrichment of the curriculum, 
which is favored by many thought- 
ful educators. It consists of the as- 
signment of more intensive work; 
of more comprehensive academic 
tasks which challenge the child’s 
interests and capacity; of additional 
social responsibilities; of encour- 
agement of leadership, hobbies, 
and other interests; and of unlim- 
ited contact with the best books. 
It involves a modification of the 
curriculum in breadth and depth. 
Enrichment must provide subject 
matter on an increasingly advanced 
level rather than more of the same 
material the child has been using. 

Real adaptation of the school to 
these children must come through 
some form of individual instruc- 
tion. This work might be in the 
form of differentiated assignments, 
in permitting children to progress 
at varying rates through each sub- 
ject, or in a combination of the 
two. 

This technique is illustrated by 
the Winnetka system which was 
devised for the rank and file of 
pupils. Because of its recognition 
of individual differences it is ob- 
vious that the system has great use- 
fulness for the education of gifted 
children. Carleton W. Washburne 
sets forth three principles in indi- 
vidualizing instruction: 

The teacher, or a group of 
teachers, must determine specific- 
ally what each child is expected to 
master. The program for each child 
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must be built on complete diag- 
nostic tests, the purpose being to 
find out where the child needs 
help. There must be recognition of 
the need for selfinstructive and 
selfcorrective teaching material. 

Homogeneous or ability group- 
ing is another technique. This rep- 
resents a sorting of children with 
respect to individual differences, 
especially in mental traits— 
capacity, ability, and achievement. 
This system has been used very 
successfully in Detroit, Michigan. 
The children are grouped _hori- 
zontally on the basis of group- 
intelligence tests. In the elementary 
gtades the classification appears to 
be solely on the basis of I. Q. 
measurement. When the _inter- 
mediate-school level is reached, the 
chronological age, physical age, 
grades, and teacher’s recommenda- 
tions are added to the I. Q. scores 
for further consideration of the 
pupil. 

This plan provides for a constant 
and progressive growth which is 
not possible with acceleration. The 
plan permits the gifted child to 
progress rapidly without omitting 
any essential portions of the sub- 
ject matter. Further, it raises the 
level of competition, furnishes a 
more stimulating atmosphere, and 
helps solve the problem of social 
adjustment by grouping together 
children of similar age and attain- 
ments. 

The special class is highly 
favored for the education of su- 
perior children. It meets the pupil’s 
needs and provides him with an 
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opportunity to develop his capaci- 
ties. Certain unfortunate factors 
may enter into the practice of segre- 
gation. Sometimes the superior 
child becomes conceited. To over- 
come this feeling, the superior 
child in the special class should be 
given tasks that are sufficiently dif- 
ficult to demand his full energies 
and engage his resources to the 
limit. Such a class should provide 
him with a rich background of in- 
formation, enabling him to be 
both creative and original in his 
thinking. 

Various systems of flexible grad- 
ing are still in the experimental 
stage. The Cambridge plan groups 
all children into slow-moving, 
regular, and fast-moving. Each set 
goes over the same material but at 
different speeds. There is provision 
for transfer from one group to an- 
other at various points. 

The Chicago system is very sim- 
ilar; but, providing as it does for 
a threefold grouping within each 
gtade, it is applicable only to large 
schools. The system of special 
classes for the gifted is begun after 
the sixth grade so that by doing 
departmental work the next two 
years they are able to save the first 
of the four high-school years. 
Sometimes this plan is begun low- 
er than the sixth grade. 


Investigators are still very much 
in the dark where treatment of th 
intellectually gifted child is con. 
cerned, with only a few scientific 
experiments and a great deal of 
personal opinion as a guide. There 
are as yet many questions unsolved, 
such as: 


At what stage in their school | 


career is it most desirable to segre. 


gate such children? So far little | 
has been done in the first grade or | 


kindergarten. 
What is to be done in the small 


school where there are not enough | 


bright children of similar mentality 
to form a class? 

Shall the emphasis be placed on 
rapid promotion or on a broader 
and richer curriculum? Do thes 
two aims necessarily exclude each 
other ? 

What shall be done with the su- 
perior child who enters high school 
much younger than the average? 

The setting up of a long term 
educational-planning program 
required to meet this problem. 
Most effective, according to Edith 
Leonard, would be the establish- 
ment of child-development insti 
tutes where continuous observation, 
study, and experience will extend 
the frontiers of knowledge concetn- 
ing prenatal, infant, and_ early: 
childhood growth. 


Dogs in the Manger? 
THE teacher in one Nebraska district has no pupils. All the 
district families sent their school-age children, at their own 
expense, to a town school, but the board, hired a teacher 
anyway. She reads or knits and awaits the action of the 
legislature on the three redistricting bills. 
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Interpreting Our Schools 


BELMONT FARLEY 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Waar arrangements do you 
have with the schools for coverage 


of their activities?” I asked the 
newspaper editor in a small city. 

“We never hear anything out of 
them up there until they want 
something,” he replied, a little 
peevishly. 

This by no means unusual an- 
swer emphasizes the first principle 
of a good public-relations program 
—that it should be continuous. 
While every program should have 
objectives, a program that merely 
reflects an unusual emergency need 
of the school system is often in- 
effective and sometimes harmful. 
Campaigns there must be, but their 
success is usually due to a previous 
long-time program of interpreting 
the needs, the activities, and the 
achievements of the school system 
for which something special is de- 
sired. Continuity and long-time 
planning represent a principle 
often violated by those who seek 
the support of the public for the 
schools. 

The establishment of friendly 
telations with local newspapers is 
a first step in any public-relations 
program. Responsibility for making 
and maintaining contacts should 
be definitely placed, and those en- 
trusted with it should be expected 
to carry out their duties with reg- 
ularity and dispatch. 

According to Editor and Pub- 
lisher, each year the Greensboro, 
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North Carolina, Record selects a 
school reporter from among pupils 
in the vocational-training class of 
the high school. This reporter 
names correspondents from other 
schools to phone in news, which 
he prepares and brings to the Rec- 
ord office to be run daily under a 
standing head. The public should 
have an opportunity to see the 
school through other eyes than 
those of the students, however. 
The Kern County, California, 
Union High School District brings 
to the service the advantage of ma- 
turity in reporting and appraising 
the schoolwork, for faculty mem- 
bers write much of the copy, which 
is often edited by the director of 
public relations. At Decatur, Illi- 
nois, the office of the director of 
public relations is a regular “beat” 
of local newspaper reporters. The 
director prepares a daily assignment 
sheet, weekly calendar, and future- 
event book which are shared in 
advance with newspapermen. 

_ A common weakness of news- 
paper coverage is the routine char- 
acter into which it often lapses. 
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Specially prepared activities are 
usually vastly more helpful than 
those which merely “happen.” The 
mobile units providing instruction 
to rural elementary schools in Kern 
County illustrate the many possi- 
bilities for creative public relations. 
However small the community, a 
visit of local businessmen to the 
commercial department on wheels 
is material for a good news story. 
One vocational agriculture class in 
Missouri took a trailer illustrating 
the techniques of contour farming 
to meetings of farm organizations, 
picnics, etc., where students ad- 
dressed the farmers on advantages 
of terracing and farm drainage. 
Even in an age of many mediums 
of communication, the personal 
contact is essential in the creation 
of public opinion. Whether or not 
the parent ever sees the teacher, it 
is about “teacher” that he hears 
through his children. If a child 
likes his teacher, he likes his school. 
The Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation in a study of public rela- 
tions in education gave careful at- 
tention to the influence of the 
teacher. The home contacts, they 
found, were illustrated by two 
types of approach to the parent. 
Johnny was a problem case. His 
teacher wrote his mother a note 
saying that Johnny seemed always 
to be getting into mischief and 
didn’t apply himself to his work; 
that unless he took a decided 
change in his attitude, she was 
afraid he wouldn’t pass his grade. 
She suggested that the mother talk 
to him and see if she couldn’t get 


him to take a little more interest jp 
his schoolwork. 

Another teacher, having a dislike 
for putting bad news on pape, 
called at Mrs. Strom’s house to tak 
over the school career of Edward 
“Mrs. Strom,” she said, “you are 
Edward’s mother and know him » 
much better than anyone that | 
have called to ask you for a littl 
advice on how to help him. Nov, 
Edward has a lot of energy and 
likes to be doing things all the 
time. He isn’t a bit like his sister 
Mary, who is always so quiet and 
doesn’t seem to need any special 
guidance in getting her schoolwork 
Can’t you give me some ideas o 
how to get Edward to put some of 
his fine surplus energy into his 
school activities?” 

There is little doubt about whid 
approach was the more effective. 

The more constructive and pur 
poseful public relations also include 
teacher-and-pupil relationships in 
the classroom itself. The relative 
ease with which a pupil may leam 
the needs, aims, and achievements 
of the schools in the systematic and 


regular manner in which he learns? 
other subjects, compared with the | 
way in which he must learn them 


through the long-distance instruc 


tion of an educational publicity | 


program, is obvious. While in the 
school, there is every opportunity 
for him to learn about school 
affairs by participation in them. Re 
membering that high-school pupils 
soon become voters and influenc 
the votes of others, the curriculum 
planners can well afford to include 
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INTERPRETING 


a course in the interpretation of 
education. 

A few years ago, 16 percent of 
160 high schools which I surveyed 
claimed to be giving credit toward 
graduation for such study. On 
visiting a number of these schools, 
I found that in most of them the 
study of education was scattered, 
lacking unity of treatment and defi- 
nite objectives. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
mediums that can be used for in- 
terpreting education to the com- 
munity. The newspaper, the exhibit, 
the annual observance of American 
Education Week, the school paper, 
the school assembly, the homeroom, 
the bulletin board, community 
forum, the report card, the parent- 
teacher association, entertainments, 
the radio, and even the highway 
billboard are being used. 

The radio is being used with 
increasing effectiveness. The Na- 
tional Education Association pro- 
vides its local affiliated organiza- 
tions with a professionally written 
radio script or transcription once 
each month for use in public- 
relations broadcasts. 

The twenty FM channels allo- 
cated by the FCC for educational 
use offer the eventual possibility of 
a nation-wide radio network which 
may be used for informing the 
public about the schools. The cost 
of establishing and operating fre- 
quency modulation stations is much 
less than that of the present widely 
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used amplitude modulation broad- 
casting. The capital outlay is with- 
in the reach of many school 
budgets. 

The content of a public-relations 
program is dependent in large 
measure on the local needs of the 
school system. However, no ap- 
praisal of the significance of 
education is complete without fre- 
quent reference to the part educa- 
tion plays in the nation and in the 
world. The American people gen- 
erally should understand the weak- 
nesses in American education which 
the war disclosed. Not only should 
they undertake to eliminate them 
in their own community, but they 
should also be willing to lend their 
support to the improvement of 
education elsewhere. 

A new responsibility of educa- 
tion is the international role in 
which it has been cast by UNESCO. 
Any program of educational pub- 
lic relations should include an in- 
terpretation of this responsibility 
and a continuous story of the ac- 
tivities carried out to fulfil it. 

Free and universal education is 
being increasingly recognized not 
only as an integral part of demo- 
cratic government but also as an 
immensely important factor in so- 
cial control and change. The con- 
duct of the schools is, therefore, an 
enterprise in which all citizens 
should be vitally interested and 
about which they should have con- 
tinuous and accurate information. 


De Waukegan, Illinois, schools issue and distribute a series 
of one-sheet newsletters to tell townspeople what they’re doing. 
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What Changes in Cultural Influences 
Can Do 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 
In the Journal of Educational Research 


VIDENCE has been accumu- 
lating which suggests that one im- 
portant factor determining the 
growth of a person’s behavior 
toward another is the insight he 
has into the factors which underlie 
and determine human _ behavior. 
Whether we consider child, parent, 
or teacher, the behavior toward 
other persons seems to change as 
the individual progresses from lit- 
tle insight to greater insight. The 
use of this insight we may call the 
analytical approach. There is ample 
evidence that the same form of 
overt behavior, such as cooperation, 
noncooperation, shyness, or ag- 
gressiveness, may be produced by 
many different causes. It follows, 
then, that we do not have a func- 
tional understanding of the behav- 
ior until we know the causes oper- 
ating in particular cases; in other 
words, until we have considered 
the behavior analytically. 

In contrast to the finding that 
significant changes in behavior 
toward others appear as the indi- 
vidual acquires an appreciation of 
the factors from which behavior 
develops, we may cite the signifi- 
cant fact that the child grows up 
in a culture which does not help 
him to gain such an insight and 
understanding. As a matter of fact, 
the principal cultural influences 
with which the ordinary child is 
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surrounded demonstrate, promote, 
and reward an essentially nonana- 
lytical approach to behavior. Ordi- 
nary teachers are not trained in the 
analytical approach. The fact that 
parents are not trained and do not 
practice an analytical approach 
could be demonstrated by a variety 
of data. Furthermore, the mass 
communication mediums such as 
the radio, the motion picture, and 
the magazine also demonstrate, 
promote, and reward an essentially 
nonalytical approach. 

Evelyn Peters studied all the 
stories appearing in seven periodi- 
cals each having a circulation in 
1945 of more than two and a half 
million, The analyses were made 
from several angles, one of which 
was the nature of the behavior of 
one character in the story toward 
another. Her results showed an 
overwhelming popularity and ap- 
proval of the nonanalytical way of 
meeting behavior. Out of 62 cases 
in which an adult character reacted 
to the behavior of another, only 4 
percent proceeded analytically. No 
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CHANGES 


instance of the analytical approach 
was found toward such forms of 
behavior as aggressiveness, dishon- 
esty, evasion, impulsiveness, and 
indulgence. In only one instance 
out of 44 did a child react ana- 
lytically. Furthermore, Peters pre- 
sents data to show that the vast 
majority of these nonanalytical re- 
actions was approved by the tenor 
of the story. 

Since teachers, parents, and other 
forces that surround the child tend 
to deal with behavior in a non- 
analytical way, we would expect 
that the child would learn the non- 
analytical approach to behavior, 
too. We find ample evidence that 
this is just what happens. 

In a series of studies the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades held room- 
council meetings at which violations 
of the rules were brought before 
the group and discussed. The final 
decisions as to what to do with the 
offenders were made by secret bal- 
lot. We asked each pupil to put on 
his ballot not only his final vote 
but also why he thought his deci- 
sion was a good one. A five-point 
scale was used for scoring the de- 
cisions, with one representing those 
implying revenge or retribution, 
without thought of the factors un- 
derlying the behavior, and five 
fepresenting responses which con- 
sidered the factors involved and 
then deciding in the light of them 
how the behavior could best be 
handled. All decisions scored three 
or below. 


What would happen if we sur- . 


rounded the child with a different 
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culture? We could study the effects 
of any one or all of the many cul- 
tural influences, but here attention 
is centered on the school and its 
curriculum. We can measure the 
effect by studying the individual’s 
reactions toward his associates, his 
reactions to his teachers, his reac- 
tions to himself, and how he guides 
his own development and mental 
hygiene. Finally, we can follow 
him through several years and ask 
whether this foundation in human 
development will influence his ad- 
justment in marriage and his be- 
havior toward his children when 
he becomes a parent. The results 
of a pilot study by Mildred Mor- 
gan in investigating the effect of a 
concentrated program for high- 
school seniors and college freshmen 
were so favorable that it seemed 
desirable to conduct more extensive 
investigations. 

Where would we insert the 
changes in the school curriculum? 
Pilot studies can be inserted at al- 
most any point, but long-term 
studies require more thorough in- 
tegration with the curriculum, 
which some complain is already 
overcrowded. 

An analysis of the kinds of prob- 
lems with which social science deals 
strongly suggests that an under- 
standing of human behavior and 
its development is fundamental to 
an attack on them. A social prob- 
lem is one that involves people and 
their behavior. Consider, for ex- 
ample, such questions as juvenile 
delinquency, the poll tax, the atti- 
tude of weaker nations toward 
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stronger nations, and the effect of 
a democratic form of government. 

Hence a series of four units was 
incorporated in the ninth-grade 
social-science class of University 
High School. An effort was made 
to organize the first unit, entitled 
“How it Helps Us to Know Why 
People Act as They Do,” to pro- 
vide an over-all view of the ana- 
lytical approach to human behavior 
and to suggest something of its 
significance. An explanation was 
given of the usual nonanalytical 
way of looking at human behavior, 
and this was contrasted with the 
type of approach that inquires into 
the causes before attempts are 
made to interpret and react to the 
behavior of another. The reading 
materials for all units were accom- 
panied by a rich assortment of 
suggestions for supplementary ac- 
tivities. 

Unit II, “Where Do People Get 
Their Different Ways of Acting?” 
was subdivided as follows: (a) 
Why are some people aggressive? 
(4) Why are some people shy? 
(c) Why do some people rely on 
emotional outbursts to gain their 
satisfactions? (d) Why do some 
people alibi or daydream? (e) 
How do physical differences in in- 
dividuals affect their behavior? 

Unit III, ‘Some Practices in 
Looking at Social Problems in 
Terms of People’s Behavior,” in- 
cluded such problems as the causes, 
treatment, and prevention of de- 
linquency; the effect of autocratic 
and democratic forms of govern- 
ment; the attitudes of people in 
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defeated countries; and the effect 
of opportunities for gaining se. 
curity and status on law observ. 
ance. 

In Unit IV the student was 
helped to appreciate that such ac. 
tivities as studying, taking part in 
class discussions, working or play- 
ing with others, and engaging in 
leisure-time activities are forms of 
behavior. He was then asked to 
examine his current behavior, both 
in and out of class, to estimate what 
motives are satisfied by them. On 
the basis of this analysis, he was 
encouraged to work out a plan for 
the next year or two for guiding 
his own development. 

How did the pupils react to the 
learning program? The teacher 
found that this type of study had a 
great appeal to students of this 
level. All made their share of sig- 
nificant contributions. 

Did the pupils make significant 
growth or were the ideas so ab- 
stract that learning was difficult? 
One of the two tests used to meas- 
ure changes was a test in the under- 
standing of factors underlying be- 
havior. The second was an attitude 
scale designed to measure the atti- 
tude toward the analytical approach 
to behavior. This test consists of 
situations involving interaction be- 
tween adults and children. Follow- 
ing each situation a number of sug- 
gested reactions are given and the 
subject is asked to indicate those 
with which he agrees. Each item 
has been scaled on an 11-point 
scale representing degrees of favor- 
ability or unfavorability toward the 
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use of the analytical approach. 
These tests, given at the beginning 
and end of the learning period, in- 
dicate that the subjects made sig- 
nificant gains. It would appear that 
the ideas were not too abstract or 
beyond the learning ability of the 
subjects. 

Did the ideas gained contribute 
to the analysis of social problems 
discussed later? The class found 
that instead of the common tend- 
ency to speak only of average in- 
terests and problems of a group 
they began to realize that a group 
is made up of individuals with 
their individual problems and 
prejudices. They further realized 
that in order to solve group prob- 
lems and conflicts, the individual 
must be able to recognize and solve 
his own problems and understand 
those of others. For example, the 
problem of law enforcement was 
enriched by considering the funda- 
mental causes of various types of 
offenses, the personal problems of 
the individuals involved, and the 
relation of those problems to the 


social and economic influences. The 
second time these units were used 
they were placed at the beginning 
of the program in community prob- 
lems in order that the understand- 
ings gained could be used and 
reinforced through repeated appli- 
cations in the study of such topics 
as the family, school, community 
relations, and government func- 
tions. 

In another study Anne Graham 
Nugent compared the relative ef- 
fectiveness of a learning program 
with supervised observations of be- 
havior of young children in con- 
trast to a program without such 
observations. She found a signifi- 
cant difference in favor of the 
supervised observations. 

When we combine all of the 
findings, it begins to appear that 
we may be investigating some of 
the prerequisites for the develop- 
ment of genuinely cooperative be- 
havior. In a world that is desper- 
ately searching for methods of de- 
veloping international cooperation, 
these results are of great interest. 


IF you want to know what your 


What’s Your V. I. Q. 2 

school’s ‘‘vocational-information quo- 
tient” is, find out about the new test prepared by the Virginia Test Con- 
sultation Service to measure the v. i. q. 

Based on the assumption that a school which has an adequate library 
of vocational information and makes use of it is probably giving its stu- 
dents effective guidance, the test contains questions about the school’s col- 
lection of such materials as up-to-date pamphlets, books, periodicals, job 
indexes, school catalogs, educational directories, etc. The items represent 
4 minimum list of vocational-guidance materials needed by a school to 
maintain an adequate counseling program. 
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In the Junior College Journal 


Jom are two distinct philoso- 
phies of junior-college education at 
work in the United States. We 
might call them the Illinois Plan, 
or the “Secondary-School Philoso- 
phy of Junior-College Education,” 
versus the California Plan, or the 
“College Philosophy of Junior- 
College Education.” 

Reports of surveys made by the 
Commission created by the Illinois 
General Assembly and by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1945 cover- 
ing higher education in Illinois 
both favor a state policy of en- 
couraging, not merely permitting, 
the establishment and maintenance 
of local public junior colleges, 
rather than regional or county 
units, which should be closely artic- 
ulated with high schools. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois recommends that 
administration be placed in the 
hands of the chief high-school of- 
ficer, that there be liberal state sup- 
port in addition to district taxes. 
The report indicates that by the 
criterion of restricting junior-col- 
lege developments to districts hav- 
ing 500 or more high-school stu- 
dents the number of junior col- 
leges to be maintained in Illinois 
might rise to almost a hundred. 

A recent study by the State De- 
partment of Education of Califor- 
nia says: “As regional institutions 
,.. junior colleges should be so lo- 


The Junior College as Capstone of the 
Local School System 
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cated about the state that their 
services may be accessible to any 
person in California who may de 
sire to avail himself of them.” The 
report sets up as a tentative ct 
terion for approval of a new junior 
college an enrolment of 400 o 
more and an assessed valuation of 
$35,000,000. 

Walter Eells, in commenting on 
a law passed in 1929 putting the 
assessed-valuation requirement 
$25,000,000, said “The California 
requirements were already the 
highest in the country.” It is forte 
nate that 34 junior colleges had 
already been organized under the 
original law of 1907 and the lav 
of 1917, which set the required 
valuation at $3,000,000, for vey 
few could have met the new tt 
quirement. 

Now the California State Board 
of Education has raised this valv 
ation to $35,000,000. True, the 
Education Code, 1943, says tht 


any high-school district with a 
assessed valuation of $5,000,000 
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or more may, with the consent of 
the State Board of Education, es- 
tablish one or more junior colleges. 
But this is practically thrown into 
the discard by the state board’s 
recommendations. High-school ad- 
ministrators in rapidly growing 
communities are not interested in 
becoming part of a large regional 
junior college which will take their 
students miles from home and will 
have no apparent tie-up with their 
community. 

Which is the cheaper to move, 
dollars or students? If the plan of 
“equalization” will work in the 
field of elementary education, why 
not in the junior-college realm? 

Pioneers in the junior-college 
movement had no doubt. which 
philosophy they were recommend- 
ing. They were concerned about the 
large group of students who came 
to college or university and dropped 
out during the first two years. They 
also felt that much of the prepro- 
fessional work could just as well be 
done by offering two more years of 
extended secondary work, thus 
keeping the immature student at 
home and also making a substantial 
saving in a professional university 
course of five or seven years. Alexis 
F. Lange said: 

“The University of California 
has been trying, since 1892, to re- 
shape itself around two organizing 
ideas . . . One was and is that, 
for theoretical and practical con- 
siderations alike, the university 
pfoper should begin in the middle 
of the inherited four-year college 
scheme; the second was and is that 


the work of the first two years is, 
as a matter of history and fact, all 
of a piece with secondary educa- 
tion and should, therefore, be rele- 
gated as soon and as far as prac- 
ticable to secondary schools.” 
Leonard V. Koos has this to say: 
“Dominant practice. . . . already 
provides a partial answer to the 


- question of which is preferable, 


the local public or the state (or 
regional) junior college. Local pub- 
lic units (in 1942) outnumber state 
units about five to one.” 

Several states have recently 
passed legislation to encourage the 
establishment of community junior 
colleges near the homes of boys and 
gitls. North Dakota has cut her 
population requirements for es- 
tablishment of a junior college 
from 10,000 to 5,000. Under 
Iowa's new law which places the 
lower limit of school-district popu- 
lation at 5000, the number of 
junior colleges can be increased to 
more than 50. Alaska has recently 
extended its secondary-school sys- 
tem to include the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years. Governor O’- 
Daniel, when he signed a bill pro- 
viding state support of the 22 
junior colleges in Texas, said that 
he doubted the wisdom of state 
support unless there should be es- 
tablished a complete system of 
junior colleges accessible to all 
young people of the state. 

It is believed at Citrus Union 
High School and Junior College 
that long experience has proved 
that the high school and junior 
college strengthen each other. Cost- 
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ly educational units, such as li- 
brary, laboratories, auditorium, 
cafeteria, swimming pool, etc., 
serve both high school and college. 
Costs are cut by having the same 
administration and the same trans- 
portation system. The plan attracts 
strong teachers and adds a top 
story to such departments as com- 
merce, music, art, and engineering; 
it strengthens the adult-education 
program; and it results in a real 
community junior college. 

The assessed valuation back of a 
child does not seem to be a par- 
ticularly accurate index of the ed- 
ucational offerings. Pasadena has 
$17,000; Glendale, $91,000; Ful- 
lerton, $18,000; Riverside, $87,- 
000; and Citrus, $45,000. For 15 
or 20 years, Citrus has maintained 
almost as varied an educational 
offering as junior colleges of three 
and four times her enrolment, and 
her tax rate has not exceeded that 
of neighboring high schools when 
their junior-college tuition tax is 
taken into consideration. 

The regional junior college places 
a junior-college district on top of 
several union high-school districts 
which are already on top of a 
number of elementary-school dis- 
tricts. Thus a region of from 30 to 
40 squate miles may have a set 
of elementary districts (each with 
its own board, superintendent, and 
transportation system) and a set 
of high schools (with boards of 
control, etc.). Then Mr. Taxpayer 
is asked to vote for a regional 
junior college, with another board 
of education and perhaps a presi- 


dent and the inevitable transpor- 
tation system. The larger these re- 
gions, the longer the distances that 
must be traveled for all intercol- 
legiate activities. 

Is the college becoming “high 
hat?” Perhaps that is the reason 
why New York is calling her new- 
ly planned junior colleges ‘“techni- 
cal institutes; why Alaska, in her 
new junior-college law extending 
high school to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years, has limited the 
offerings to vocational and technical 
fields only. Maybe it is time to do 
some junior-college thinking. 

Merton E. Hill, with wide experi- 
ence in the high-school and junior- 
college field as well as in the uni- 
versity, speaks of the junior col- 
lege in California as ‘‘an out- 
growth of the high school,” “the 
capstone or apex of the public- 
school system.” He should be of 
aid in our thinking about the 
junior college. 

Youth in modern society seems 
to need two years of general edu- 
cation beyond the high school. The 
secondary-school system, with its 
community consciousness and its 
home supervision, seems best 
adapted to supply this education. 
If the opportunity for general ed- 
ucation is to be extended to all 
children, it should be offered in as 
many communities as possible. This 
may mean an 8-6 school system in 
some communities; in others, 4 
6-3-5; and in still others, a 6-4-4. 
It may be desirable to experiment 
also with an 8-4-2 or a 6-3-3-2 sys 
tem. 
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The Outlook for Mathematics in the 
Secondary School 


E. R. BRESLICH 
In the School Review 


ARENTS send their children to 
school because they want them to 
become useful members of the 
community. They expect the school 
to provide preparation for perform- 
ing the activities of adult life; to 
equip the children with the knowl- 
edge and skills for their future oc- 
cupation; and to train them to 
think intelligently, to speak cor- 
rectly, and to reason logically. The 
task of setting up an educational 
program such that all the educa- 
tional experiences of the pupils will 
contribute to these purposes is be- 
coming increasingly difficult. The 
difficulty arises not from the scar- 
city of materials and subjects but 
from the number of subjects from 
which choices must be made. 
Whenever a subject can no longer 
substantiate its claims to educa- 
tional values, its position is en- 
dangered. Moreover, when a new 
subject gains admittance, the time 
for the old subjects must be dimin- 
ished. It is necessary, therefore, for 
educators who believe in the values 
of a subject to call attention fre- 
quently to the general contributions 
it can make. Such presentations will 
enable the administrator whose re- 
sponsibility it is to rule on in- 
clusions and rejections to pass 
judgment wisely. 

Mathematics—a way of think- 
ing-—Training pupils in exact 
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thinking is so important a function 
that the entire school program 
should contribute toward improv- 
ing the quality of the pupils’ think- 
ing. No subject equals mathematics 
in developing the power of clear 
thinking. Mathematics frowns on 
the “‘hit-or-miss’” method; mathe- 
matics stresses thinking in terms of 
relations between facts. Mathe- 
matics is a way of thinking and can 
be taught as such. 

Training in reasoning.—Ability 
to reason correctly is essential to 
successful living. People must be 
able to use the processes of reason- 
ing in trying to arrive at solutions 
of social, commercial, industrial, 
and political problems. 

Mathematics, because of the sim- 
plicity of its content, can teach the 
processes of reasoning in a clear 
and precise form. All new concepts 
must be made clear and be under- 
stood before they are used. Known 
facts and new facts must be care- 
fully identified and stated. Rela- 
tions between facts must be sensed, 
recognized, and expressed with 
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clearness. The validity of each step 
must be established before the next 
is taken. 

Problem-solving.—Problem situa- 
tions arise constantly in the affairs 
of everyday life. Some of these 
problems are mathematical; others 
are nonmathematical. The life and 
work of all people is filled with 
both types, and the technique of 
solving both is much the same. 
There is need for analysis and 
planning of procedures, which in- 
volve reflective thinking and cor- 
rect reasoning. 

Study habits—Some educators 
regard the acquiring of effective 
study habits as of even more im- 
portance than the mastery of sub- 
ject matter and special skills. One 
of the severest criticisms of the 
schools made by military authorities 
during the war was that they had 
failed to instil in pupils the habit 
of attacking problems with confi- 
dence, with a will to overcome ob- 
stacles, and the persistence to carry 
a task through to completion. Good 
habits of study are fundamental to 
success in mathematics. 

Cultural values——History shows 
that mathematics and civilization 
have developed together. The study 
of mathematics should increase un- 
derstanding and appreciation of its 
contributions to the progress of the 
human race. For example, persons 
without mathematical training can- 
not fully enjoy the beauty and 
forms of art and architecture. 

Attaining educational values.— 
Educators frequently recommend 
reductions or eliminations in 


mathematics on the ground the 
educational values of mathematics 
are not being attained owing to in. 
adequate teaching. No one has 
been more concerned about ways of 
bringing about improvements than 
teachers themselves. Mathematics 
teachers have always joined whole. 
heartedly in educational experi. 
ments and movements. 

Because of the ease with which 
results can be measured, tests in 
mathematics will reveal deficiencies 
more readily than will those in 
other subjects. To be sure, there is 
ample evidence that test results in 
all subjects show serious deficien- 
cies. When all departments are 
making a poor showing, the fault 
lies with the school, that is, with 
the teachers and administrators. Im- 
provement of teaching can often 
be brought about by wise super- 
vision and counseling. 

Mathematics in other subjects— 
Some schools have experimented 
with courses from which all need 
for mathematics has been elimi- 
nated. The results have not been 
successful. For example, in a “de- 
mathematized’” course in physics 
the pupil may gather a mass of in- 
formation about physics, but he 
will miss an understanding of its 
laws and principles which can be 
understood best when they are ¢ 
pressed in formulas and equations. 

Arithmetic is essential in all 
types of high-school work. Acc 
racy and speed in computation 
should be attained by all pupils. 
Real mastery in arithmetic is not 
attained unless its uses, under sys 
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tematic instruction, are continued 
after the elementary-school period. 
To this study of arithmetic should 
be added instruction in the basic 
algebraic concepts, the formula, 
the equation, proportion, and varia- 
tion. Geometry, dealing with lines, 
angles, circles, and polygons is also 
necessary. The quantitative rela- 
tions which are met in art, the 
various shop courses, general sci- 
ence, physics, chemistry, and the 
social sciences may be expressed 
more clearly and compactly by al- 
gebra than arithmetic. 

Mathematics in everyday life— 
Questions relating to taxes, na- 
tional expenditures, crop yields, 
production, exports and imports, 
unemployment, relief, fluctuations 
of stock values, etc., are difficult to 
comprehend and are therefore pic- 
tured graphically. To interpret the 
facts correctly the reader must un- 
derstand graphs. Mathematics also 
enters into many phases of family 
life, such as paying bills, making 
tepaits, keeping accounts, savings, 
investments, pensions, taxes, and 
insurance. To be sure, people can 
manage their affairs without mathe- 
matics. The question is not how 
much mathematics they actually use 
but rather how much they could, 
and should, use if they knew more. 

Mathematics in future vocations. 
—There is an increasing demand 
for mathematics in industrial em- 
ployment. Even unskilled workers 
need some training, and the mathe- 
matics needed by draftsmen, pat- 
tern makers, sheetmetal workers, 
electricians, and plumbers varies 
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from simple arithmetic up to and 
including high-school trigonometry. 
More and more workers are se- 
lected on the basis of their prepa- 
ration in mathematics, and many 
people with real mechanical ability 
may find the lack of knowledge of 
mathematics a stumbling-block to 
further advancement in their posi- 
tions. 

Pupils of high-school age need 
the help of experts, parents, teach- 
ers, and friends in their choice of 
and preparation for their future vo- 
cation. Sound advice with regard to 
mathematics is especially important. 
Pupils are sometimes told that, 
when they find a need for more 
mathematics in their occupation, 
the deficiency can easily be removed 
by taking courses in trade schools 
or business or correspondence 
schools and that many industries 
provide such instruction when they 
teach the job to the employe. Men 
and women have found, however, 
that such courses are neither easy 
nor profitable and that the high 
school is the proper place to study 
mathematics. 

Emerging courses in mathe- 
matics—A steady improvement in 
the choice of subject matter, or- 
ganization of instructional mate- 
rials, and methods of mathematics 
instruction extends from the turn 
of the century. For pupils who de- 
velop special interests, a variety of 
courses, such as shop mathematics, 
consumers’ mathematics, social 


mathematics, and practical mathe- 
matics have been provided. 
The existing mathematics se- 
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quence is quite satisfactory for fu- 
ture professional people and for all 
those who plan to go to college. 
Many educators contend, however, 
that the courses do not appeal to 
the pupil who is not planning to 
enter college, that they contain an 
abundance of materials for which 
people in general have little or no 
use, that the courses are too diffi- 
cult, and that many pupils dislike 
them. 

The solution seems to lie in the 
development of a second course in 
mathematics for pupils not taking 
the traditional courses. Suggestions 
have already appeared in the two 
reports of the Commission on Post- 
war Plans which were published in 
the Mathematics Teacher of May, 
1944, and May, 1945. The Com- 
mission has prepared a checklist of 
28 items which will serve as a 
good starting point. Other good 
suggestions may be found in arti- 
cles by Harl R. Douglass and James 
H. Zant, published in the Decem- 
ber, 1940, and October, 1945, is- 
sues. 

The new courses should not be 
regarded as an inferior substitute 
for the traditional courses. They are 
to be taken by college and non- 
college pupils, by gifted and slow 
pupils, although the traditional 


courses will be retained for thos 
who choose to take them. The new 
courses should comprise the fund. 
mentals of arithmetic, a knowledge 


of informal geometry, the basic | 


elements of algebra, numerical 


trigonometry, and graphical repre. | 


sentation. The subject matter ¢. 
lected is useful to people in every. 
day life and places much emphasis 
on social problems. 

High proficiency in the manipu 
lative skills of arithmetic and 4l. 
gebra is to be developed in the new 
courses. Difficulties are to be re. 
duced through greater use of illus 
trative materials, through direction 
of the pupils’ studying, through 
more time for assimilation, and 
through improved teaching tech- 
niques. Stress will be laid on under- 
standing and real learning rather 
than on memorizing. Much atten- 
tion will need to be given to the 
development of good habits of 
work and study and to training in 
correct thinking and logical reason- 
ing. The new course, therefore, 
should satisfy the vocational needs 
of the large mass of pupils. All 
this work cannot be crowded into 
a one-year course. Some mathe 
matical instruction will have to be 
made a part of each year of high 
school. 


Po S part of the State Department’s program of inter- 
national affairs to fill in the technical and scientific vacuum 
left by the war, shortwave broadcasts are beamed daily to 
all corners of the globe. These broadcasts, in 24 languages, 
provide a half-billion people with music, news, and infor- 


mation on developments in many different fields. 
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The Professor at the Pay Window 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


In School and Soctety 


OR a long time the writer 
was lodged within the gates of an 
academic enclosure looking out on 
the environing world. Now he is 
camped outside the academic walls 
looking in on his former col- 
leagues. This change of status 
opens the way to a discussion of 
cettain notions that have been 
coursing through his brain. No 
fear now that the discussion of 
these matters can be attributed to 
the profit motive, for one whose 
university income is fixed for life 
in the form of a pension is not in 
line for a raise in salary. 

One hears much of the town- 
and-gown relationship in college 
centers, but usually the relationship 
is not a chummy one. Commonly, 
it means a lack of close association 
and mutual understanding. 

According to a popular concep- 
tion, the college professor is a 
specialist, in more or less useless 
knowledge, who still possesses 
many of the quaint characteristics 
of Ichabod Crane. This caricature 
worries no one with a sense of 
humor. Cartoonists satirists 
thrive on the exposure of shams, 
false fronts, and stuffed shirts— 
which they find in every profession. 
Medicine has its quacks, law its 
shysters, and education its dunder- 
pates. These gentry are professional 
misfits, and this is the central fact 
that qualifies them as grist for the 
humorists’ mill, for most humor 


Frederick S. Breed is Former Pro- 
fessor of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Reported from 
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ruary 1, 1947), 76-79. 


takes its cue from maladjustment. 
This theory applies equally well to 
the professor, whether he slips on 
a tricky question or a soft banana 
peel. In either case he stumbles and 
so draws a laugh. 

Correct evaluation of the work- 
ers of the world is a tremendously 
complex problem and one that re- 
mains unsettled as we struggle 
along toward the realization of the 
democratic dream. For years liber- 
als and socialists alike have cen- 
tered their severest criticisms of the 
present social order on the inequi- 
ties that prevail in the distribution 
of financial rewards. At the present 
time, when wages and salaries are 
being adjusted, claims are heard 
according to clamor. The college 
professor, however, still goes along, 
for the most part patient and un- 
organized, like the twenty million 
white-collar workers. A member of 
a college faculty in America today 
is fortunate if he receives an annual 
salary of $5000 at the top of his 
earning power, and even the few 
professors of the Distinguished- 
Service variety at the University of 
Chicago come within the bracket 
of eight to twelve thousand dollars. 
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But in the industrial and commer- 
cial world this represents the mod- 
est take of minor executives, while 
the higher-ups, in spite of social 
pressure for reduction, still pull 
down from $75,000 to $200,000 a 
year before deduction for taxes. 

In the value of their service to 
the state, I have never been able to 
rate leaders of the legal profession 
above the best doctors of medicine, 
nor leading engineers above the 
leading men of science. The first 
thing needful to attract brilliant 
recruits for scientific research, hold 
them securely in the face of compe- 
tion for their services in industry, 
and add to their general prestige 
is to raise the top of their salary 
scale. 

But now you sit erect, shake an 
admonitory finger at the writer, 
and deliver that familiar homily 
on the privilege a university affords 
the members of its instructional 
staff to indulge their scholarly in- 
clinations in association with col- 
leagues of high intelligence; on 
the advantages of an atmosphere 
congenial to the development of 
intellectual and other cultural val- 
ues. Indeed, it’s a precious privi- 
lege to one of studious habits and 
scholarly ambitions. 

The cards for spiritual values, 
however, are often overplayed, and 
even stacked against the satisfac- 
tion of other needs. The life of 
the spirit, in education as well as 
in religion, may be played up as 
an opiate, to dull the sensitivity to 
other human needs and bring con- 
tentment with the status quo. It is 
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an amazing tradition that living fo 
the glory of science, as of God, 
should bear the penalty of eo 
nomic denial. Also, one shoul 
note, as I did not clearly in m 
hour of decision, that universities 
have no monopoly on personalities 
of superior refinement, on the pro F 
vision of opportunities to indulg 
creative intellectual interests, or on 
the cultural value of output. Intel. [ 
lectual interests, moreover, may be | 
frustrated by maladministration | 
Reports of the American Associs- 
tion of University Professors show 
that intellectual freedom is repeat: 
edly infringed on. 

College administrative officer 
who rely on cultural values to a: 
tract talent for instructional service 
in their institutions have something 
to think about. They must recog. 
nize the rival opportunities for 
constructive intelligence in other 
areas and eliminate the bars to such 
Opportunities in their own. And 
they must recognize that money & 
a greater factor in the attraction of 
talent than is generally supposed 
The decisive factor is the attitude 
of our brightest young men and 
women in their choice of a career: 
what is proving attractive to them. 
At the college level it is definitely 
known that the intelligence of 
those who are preparing to teach 
is below the intelligence of thos 
preparing for legal, medical, and 
business pursuits. And if the pres 
ent drift continues we shall soon 
find a similar deterioration of the 
Doctor of Philosophy candidates in 
the graduate schools, from which 
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the college professors are gradu- 
ated. Indeed, in certain depart- 
ments the trend toward mediocrity 
is already in evidence. If this trend 
is to be reversed, something new 
as an incentive must be added to 
the hope of glory. 

In popular esteem the ‘“‘eco- 
nomic royalist’ is taking a position 
between the level of unsullied 
virtue and that of total depravity, 
where he is rated neither as angelic 
as painted by the old-line Republi- 
cans, nor as diabolical as portrayed 
by the left-wing Democrats. The 
popular estimate of the scholar is 
also undergoing revision. The ‘‘des- 
iccated specialist” looms in a new 
light as he steps out behind those 
ivied walls and lends his knowl- 
edge to the solution of social 
problems. Again and again, the 
scholar’s activities, in President 
Conant’s words, are found to have 
“relevance to the immediate future 
of our civilization.” When the 
science that enters into the making 
of our culture is better understood, 
the scientist should receive the sup- 
port he deserves. ‘Government 
funds,” says Time, “are pouring 
into universities and special foun- 
dations for laboratories packed with 
costly apparatus.” But the day of 
popular understanding, and so ap- 
preciation, is being pitifully de- 
layed by the deplorable weakness 
of the teaching of science in the 
public schools. 

The college professor moves 


along with his modest competence, , 


unable to provide surroundings for 
himself and family in keeping with 
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his tastes, or advantages in keeping 
with his needs. In our larger cities, 
he inhabits an antiquated house or 
apartment, gravely concerned when 
the rent threatens to ascend. If he 
purchases a home (and matrimony 
hasn’t supplemented his financial 
resources), he can meet the pay- 
ment of principal and interest by 
taking in roomers and turning the 
corners on grocery bills. And his 
wife—how can one handle such a 
delicate subject, including her cov- 
erage and appeal? Good permanent 
waves cost ten to twenty dollars. 
That’s enough to make them events 
in a professor's household and 
helps to explain the casual hair-do’s 
associated with feminine high- 
browism in university communities. 
“To live content with small 
means; to seek elegance rather than 
luxury, and refinement rather than 
fashion. . . .” This beautifully 
worded statement of William 
Henry Channing is now a hundred 
years old. Does it sound somewhat 
obsolete today? ‘“To live content 
with small means”? Fancy Henry 
Ford quoting this poetic passage to 
bolster his position in collective 
bargaining with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. It is hard even to 
picture a college president using it 
to console his faculty in a salary 
discussion. The benefits of science 
and the resulting economy of 
abundance are coming first to those 
who are most insistent on receiving 
them, not to those who are most re- 
sponsible for creating them. But the 
cure for the evils of pressure 
groups is more pressure groups. 
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Improving the Audio-Visual Program 


NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
In the NEA Research Bulletin 


VERYWHERE leaders in edu- 
cation are interested in determining 
the proper role of audio-visual in- 
struction, based not on the un- 
supported claims of enthusiasts but 
on fact. Therefore the NEA Re- 
search Division undertook this sur- 
vey, based on a 29-item question- 
naire distributed to superintendents 
in all cities above 2500 in popula- 
tion. Of the 1037 school systems 
responding, 75 percent are ele- 
mentary schools. The remainder are 
almost equally divided among 
junior high schools, senior high 
schools, and combined _ types. 
Knowledge of what is being done 
in other systems becomes impor- 
tant, of course, only as it leads to 
the improvement of one’s own. 
What needed expansions, refine- 
ments, and new emphases, then, 
seem to be implied? 

The respondents were asked to 
enumerate any major barriers which 
have kept their own audio-visual 


Reported from Audio-Visual Edu. | 
cation in City-School Systems, Na 


tional Education Association Re. 
search Bulletin, XXIV (December, 
1946), 165-68. 


programs from developing 
rapidly as they should, or that have 
kept them from becoming as well 
balanced and serviceable as might 
otherwise have been possible. These 
Opinions are summarized in the 
table. 

Teachers’ lack of interest and 
skill.—This obstacle to success was 
named more frequently than any 
other. If this is true—and the con- 
clusion finds support in most of the 
recent literature on the subject— 
a tremendous program of teacher 
education is indicated which will 
include both specialized instruction 
in colleges of teacher education and 
locally arranged programs for on- 
the-job training. 


MAJor BARRIERS TO Most EFFECTIVE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Frequency 

Major barriers of mention 
Teachers not interested—not prepared to use materials effectively ........ 318 
No specially trained director 286 
Essential equipment not yet purchased 267 
Buildings need extensive remodeling to adapt them to use ...................-.--- 263 
Funds not available 259 
Lack of a central audio-visual agency 239 
No convenient source for renting or borrowing materials 94 


Indifference of board of education 


Administrative opposition or indifference 


Number of systems naming one or more of these barriers ................-.-- 
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The latter cannot be ignored, 
since the professional education of 
the great majority of teachers in- 
cluded virtually no instruction on 
the effective use of the newer mul- 
tisensory aids. Those who use 
audio-visual materials not only must 
have certain technical information 
and skills but must know suchthings 
as: the types of audio-visual mate- 
rials that are available; aspects of 
learning to which each type can 
contribute; the manner in which 
the material should be presented ; 
and the tests and follow-up proce- 
dures which ought to be employed. 
Teachers should be helped, too, to 
cultivate a certain degree of initia- 
tive and resourcefulness in develop- 
ing various kinds of sensory mate- 
rials that are not available from 
commercial sources. In many of the 
larger cities, especially those having 
special departments of audio-visual 
education, some kind of inservice 
education is quite general. In the 
smaller cities, where trained direc- 
tors of audio-visual education are 
not generally employed, relatively 
little attention is being given to this 
problem. Probably the initial step 
toward a more effective program 
in many communities should be a 
well-planned program of inservice 
education to awaken their interest 
and create on their part a genuine 
and insistent demand for suitable 
multisensory materials. 

Lack of special leadership.— 
Such leadership is provided in 47 
of the 60 largest cities, and there 
are at least part-time directors of 
audio-visual education in a major- 
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ity of the cities between 30,000 
and 100,000 in population. Almost 
without exception the need for a 
competent director is considered a 
major barrier in cities beyond 30,- 
000 in population which have not 
already provided for such leader- 
ship, and in nearly half the cities 
of 10,000 to 30,000 population the 
same acute need is reported. 

Closely related to this item in 
purpose, and mentioned usually by 
the same respondents, is the need 
for a central audio-visual agency. 
Although sixth in the list, this 
clearly belongs in the group of 
major hindrances. Teachers need 
both the technical and professional 
help of the director and the actual 
service functions which only such 
a center can provide. 

Equipment ne e ds.—Equipment 
shortages, particularly in the field 
of projection equipment, have been 
due to some extent to wartime 
shortages. However, a considerable 
degree of blame for the lack of 
essential equipment must be at- 
tached to budget allotments that 
have been too small to meet the 
actual needs for audio-visual equip- 
ment. 

School-building problems.—Such 
problems arise as the absence of 
convenient electrical outlets, accous- 
tical problems, lack of room-dark- 
ening facilities, ventilation prob- 
lems, and rigid and inappropriate 
seating arrangements. 

Less than a third of the cities 
participating in this study have 
these problems substantially solved. 
In 37 percent of the cities almost 
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none of the buildings are properly 
planned and equipped. Cities with 
audio-visual departments seem to 
have made greater progress in nec- 
essary building alterations, but size 
of city is not directly correlated 
with achievement. 

Lack of funds.—This item is re- 
lated not only to equipment short- 
ages but also to all the other prob- 
lems thus far considered. This sur- 
vey yields no absolute standards 
for audio-visual costs, but it is 
hoped that sufficient incentive to 
reexamine such expenditures has 
been provided. No school system 
can rightfully expect its teachers to 
make effective use of audio-visual 
materials if its expenditures on 
audio-visual education are wholly 
inadequate. 

Other problems —In scattered 
instances the last three items in the 
table, i.e., inconvenience of supply 
and the attitude of the schoolboard 
and superintendent respectively, 
may be quite important, even the 
major problems that must be over- 
come. But generally speaking they 
are regarded as far less troublesome 
than the barriers previously con- 
sidered. 

It seems appropriate to make at 
least casual mention of a number 
of state-wide programs that have 
been announced to promote wider 
use of audio or visual materials. 

The appropriation of $1,112,530 
by the Virginia legislature repre- 
sents one of the most extensive 
state-wide efforts. These funds 
will be used not only for the pur- 
chase of equipment but also to es- 
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tablish film libraries at the state 
capital and in each of the teachers 
colleges. In progress, too, is an ex- 
tensive program of preservice and 
inservice education for teachers in 
selecting and using materials. 

In Nebraska a broad experiment. 
al program has been launched 
through the state university and 
the five colleges of teacher educa- 
tion in using sound motion pic- 
tures in the small rural high 
schools. More than 100 schools 
are cooperating, and careful evalu- 
ation of procedures and_ results 
will be attempted. The study is 
supported jointly by the state uni- 
versity, the state department of ed- 
ucation, a film corporation, and a 
foundation interested in educational 
research. 

In Arizona a number of schools 
have taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing film libraries in the teach- 
ers colleges. Here, through local 
initiative, is the nucleus for a po- 
tential state-wide system. 

A peculiarly significant area of 
state-wide activity is that of FM 
broadcasting. The schools will have 
to indicate with reasonable prompt- 
ness whether or not they want, and 
are prepared to make effective use 
of, the 20 channels now set aside 
for education. 

Among the city-school systems 
that have pioneered in this field are 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Among the 
states that have shown interest, 
Wisconsin is farthest along with 
its program: with two stations un- 
der construction, plans for the 


eventual development of at least 
five or possibly seven additional 
stations, funds already provided by 
the legislature to develop and op- 
erate the program, and a widely 
representative state council to ad- 
minister the project. Some kind of 
planning for FM broadcasting is 
going forward in at least 40 states. 
State plans which, because of 
unique features or the substantial 
progress which they represent, seem 
to merit special attention are: 
Maryland’s five-station network, 
Virginia’s plan for 12 FM stations, 
the 58-station network proposed 
for Texas, the four-station plan for 
Connecticut, and well-developed 
state-wide plans in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana. 

School systems interested in es- 
tablishing their own local FM sta- 
tions must look forward to initial 
expenditures of from $25,000 to 
$50,000 for broadcasting equip- 
ment, which is much less than the 
usual investment for standard AM 
transmitters. 

Comparative newcomers in the 
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field of audio-visual education are: 
voice recording by means of a mag- 
netized wire or tape, adaptations of 
microfilming for school use, stereo- 
graphic projection, and television. 

Partly because the extensive use 
of audio-visual materials is of re- 
cent origin, a word of caution may 
not be inappropriate. When equip- 
ment and materials are provided 
the selection should be made, not 
in terms of what some other school 
has selected, but in terms of what 
is needed to achieve the school’s 
own goals. No type of aid should 
be used to the exclusion of other 
types, for none is a panacea to 
cure all teaching ills. Alongside 
projected materials, recordings, 
radio, and other mechanized de- 
vices the good teacher will still use 
such time-honored and simple de- 
vices as maps, charts, flat pictures, 
models, and blackboard sketches. 
The service that can be rendered to 
teachers is provision of an abun- 
dant supply of varied and well-se- 
lected materials, classified and dis- 
tributed in such a way that they 
are always readily accessible. 


One and a Third Million 


RESULTS of what the Census Bureau 
calls the “first direct survey of 
public-school employment and pay- 
rolls” have just been released by 
the U. S. Commerce Department. 
They show that one and a third 
million persons—teachers, execu- 
tives, clerks, janitors, bus drivers, 
and others—were on the payrolls of 
public-school systems last April. 


They were drawing a total of 
$236,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
School-employment figures by states 
are also available for the first time. 

The Census Bureau plans to is- 
sue these tabulations every three 
months. For copies, write to Allen 
D. Manvel, U. S. Census Bureau, 
and ask for ‘Public Employment in 
April, 1946.” 
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I Taught School 


Dottie E. SHOUGH 
In the Ohio Schools 


VW HAT did you do, grand- 


mother, to win the big war?” This 
query is posed by my mythical 
grandchild in 1975. Highly mythi- 
cal, I'd say, seeing that I’m a 
schoolma’am. 

“Did you join the WACs or 
WAVEs? Did you go to Washing- 
ton to work for the government? 
Did you build a tank or plane?” 

“No, I just kept on teaching 
school.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Well, of course, I took up the 
junk business in a big way. I col- 
lected tin cans, scrap iron, and 
paper; not to mention used leather, 
coat hangers, and safety pins. Oh 
yes, and there was a time when my 
desk was piled high with cigarettes, 
soap, and Christmas ornaments for 
the soldiers’ hospitals.” 

“Is that all?” 

“I sold hundreds of dollars 
worth of stamps and bonds. I 
urged people to buy and hold their 
bonds for the future.” 

“And what else?” 

“I supported and collected funds 
for the War Chest, USO, and Red 
Cross. I tried to explain these agen- 
cies so that every possible cent 
would be donated to the cause.” 

“That was your whole effort?” 

“Not exactly. There were thou- 
sands of ration books to be written. 
The teachers did the most efficient 
job on this. We did it in the eve- 
ning after teaching a full schedule.” 


Emerson School, Springfield, Ohio, 
Reported from the Ohio Schools, 
XXV (February, 1947), 78. 


“Anything else?” 

“Well, vaguely I remember used 
kitchen fat collections that always 
leaked a little. And I remember 
collecting articles of clothing for 
refugee children.” 

“And then—” 

“I just kept on teaching school. 
I tried to keep the classroom on an 
even keel in the midst of chaos and 
confusion. I wanted it to be a safe, 
sane place while the whole world 
was changing. So in spite of shat- 
tered homes and world crises, | 
just keep on teaching school.” 

“But surely you were decorated 
and honored for this?” 

“The salvage committee gave us 
a certificate of merit. But that's all 
I remember in the way of reward. 
I may have forgotten—it’s been 4 
long time.” 

“What did you do to win the 
peace, grandmother?” 

“Oh, I just kept on teaching 
school. I continued to teach the 
Ten Commandments, the Golden 
Rule, the ideals of Washington and 
Lincoln—in short, the American 
way of living. It was a little old- 
fashioned but still good.” 

“Didn’t you add anything?” 

“No, nothing new. I tried to 
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stress equality regardless of race, 
creed, or color. We talked about 
the brotherhood of man. But it 
became a little harder when we 
translated those words into deeds 
in the classroom and the recreation 
periods. We had to live it as well 
as talk it. I tried to show them that 
we needed teamwork in peace, too. 

“And was that all?” 

“There was inflation to fight. I 
tried to encourage people to spend 
only for things they needed. I tried 
to get them to give production a 
chance and to make their own price 
controls.” 

“Wasn't it hard to keep from 
spending money yourself?” 

“No, not for the school teachers. 
You see, we were getting prewar 


salaries, plus a war bonus, but the 
cost of living was away ahead of 
us. We didn’t splurge. There was 
nothing to spend foolishly. We 
were too busy making both ends 
meet.” 

“Wasn't it time to quit then?” 

“Many did and they called back 
retired and married teachers, but I 
just kept on teaching school. You 
see, we were needed then to keep 
the job going. I even tried to get 
some of the finer young people in- 
terested in the profession.” 

“But, grandmother, you did win 
the war and the peace, didn’t you?” 

“You be the judge of that. Look 
around and see what you think. At 
least we tried, and most of us just 
kept on teaching school.” 


New York Times School Survey 


Dr. BENJAMIN FINE, education 
editor of the New York Times, 
in the first of 12 articles based on 
a six-month survey of schools 
throughout the country, writes as 
follows: 

“Our schools were not bombed 
as were the European schools. But 
nearly two years after the end of 
the war they are being wrecked just 
as surely as though they had been 
blasted by heavy bombers.” 

Among the conditions revealed 
by the Times survey are: 

1, One out of every 7 teachers 
is serving on an emergency or sub- 
standard certificate. 

2. Because of the inability to get 


filled 


teachers, 70,000 positions are un-' 


3. Each year 20 percent of all 
teachers are new to their jobs. 

4. Today 7 percent of all col- 
lege students attend teachers col- 
leges; 22 percent were in teachers 
colleges in 1920. 

5. Since 1940, 50,000 men have 
left the teaching profession perma- 
nently. 

6. Twelve major school strikes 
have taken place since September— 
many more are being threatened. 

7. Fifty-six percent of the teach- 
ers do not have tenure protection. 

8. Top schools spend $6000 per 
classroom unit; bottom ones spend 
$100. National average is $1600. 

9. Classroom teachers get an aver- 
age of $37 a week today! 200,000 
get less than $25 weekly. 
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Recruiting and Training School-Bus 
Personnel 


BuRTON H. BELKNAP 


In the School Executive 


SECURING suitable bus driv. 
ers and mechanics confronts school Barton H. Belknap is Associate 
officials with a very real and de- Supervisor of Rural Education, 
tailed problem, for not only must New York State Education Depart. 
they recruit drivers but they must ¢?*. Reported from the School 
also make up for any lack of train- Executive, LXVI (February, 1947), 
ing and experience on the partof 
those they hire. 
The desired qualifications of a ¢*hibit more mature judgment and 
driver include ability to drive will, from longer experience, com- 
safely, good moral character, and Pensate for much that the 18-year- 
dependability and tact in the man- old gained through intensive and 
agement of children. The driver systematic training and experience. 
should be thoroughly familiar with There is quite universal agree- 
laws, rules, and regulations relating ment that bus driving should not 
to traffic; should know the mean- extend beyond the usual active 
ing of and be in the habit of ob- years of life. No specific age limit, 
serving all road signs and signals. however, can be set up. In this 
He should have no physical defects connection there is much to be said 


or disabilities which would in any for the annual medical examina- 

= way limit his ability to operate his tion. Particular attention should be 
, bus under any and all conditions. given to heart, blood pressure, re- 
His previous experience should in- flexes, reaction time, and_ vision. 
clude at least a year of successful Breadth of vision is quite as im- 
operation of a truck or bus; or portant as is ability to see clearly. 
lacking such experience, he should In the usual rural area it will be 
have driven cars on the public possible to find some young farm- 
highways for two or more years ers who are experienced truck 
with a good safety record. drivers and whose situation is such 
If it were possible to secure that they will consider the part- 
drivers who had studied driver me- time job of driving a school bus. 
chanics, including driver training, Certain local garages will also be 
successfully in high school, the able to take on driver jobs, with 
writer would agree to a minimum the remainder of the employe’s 
age of 18. In the case of persons time taken up in the regular work 
lacking such training, the writer of the garage. Otherwise, the 
feels that those 21 years of age will school’s custodial staff may be 
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drawn on to some extent or suffi- 
cient salary wili have to be de- 
pended on to provide the required 
number of competent drivers. 

The hiring of drivers should be 
done through formal written con- 
tracts on an annual basis and pro- 
viding for regular monthly salary 
payments. Contracts should provide 
that the local board of education 
assign the buses and routes and 
that the driver be required to do a 
reasonable amount of emergency or 
extra driving from time to time 
without extra salary. Emergency 
driving should, of course, be an- 
ticipated in a general way in deter- 
mining the salary schedule prior 
to drafting the contracts. 

Maintenance duties such as keep- 
ing windows and bus interior clean; 
checking tires, radiator, oil and gas 
needs, brakes, lighting, and igni- 
tion should be understood as part 
of the driver’s duties. The driver 
should also be required to file with 
the school executive or mechanic 
such reports as may be necessary. 

The driver should be provided 
with comprehensive insurance pro- 
tection carried by the board of edu- 
cation. It is not usually desirable 
that different rates of pay be ap- 
plied to differing lengths of routes. 
It is desirable, however, to have a 
salary schedule based on years of 
service. Base salary plus five annual 
increments is recommended. Be- 
yond this period a system of safety 
awards has a distinct place. 

Each state should have the re- 
sponsibility, through the education 
department, state motor control, or 
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other suitable agency, for setting 
up a minimum training program for 
all beginning school-bus drivers. 
This agency should organize and 
supervise the training program and 
certify candidates. This certification 
should supplement whatever li- 
cense requirement may prevail in 
the state. 

States which have had training 
programs can be of definite service 
to states planning them. The 
American Automobile Association 
has a large quantity of material, 
and the National Safety Council 
has an up-to-date catalog of films, 
many of which contribute to this 
field. 

The local board which is without 
state assistance in training drivers 
will find it necessary to employ a 
competent mechanic who is also an 
excellent driver. Routing, time 
schedules, equipment used, and 
other matters of this nature will 
logically be the responsibility of 
the school executive. 

It will be the job of the me- 
chanic, under supervision of the 
school executive, to teach each 
driver not already trained such 
skills and practices as are essential 
to safety, economy, and dependa- 
bility of service. One problem will 
be to overcome bad driver habits. 

The mechanic will see that the 
driver forms the never-failing 
habit, in preparing for each trip, 
of checking the tires, the water 
level in the radiator, the oil level, 
the lighting, the gas, and the func- 
tioning of brakes. 

The driver should always check 
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to see that the emergency brake 
is off before putting the bus in 
motion. He should be certain of 
proper seat adjustment before 
throwing out the clutch. The me- 
chanic should make sure that the 
driver does not “race’’ the motor. 
This is particularly important dur- 
ing cold weather. 

The driver should be trained in 
proper gear shifting. Release of 
the clutch should be complete in 
each operation and the engagement 
not so abrupt as to cause grabbing 
and sudden jerky starts. 

Drivers should be given practice 
in driving and backing, including 
parking next to a curb, in close 
quarters. Driving and _ backing 
with first outer and then inner rear 
tire following a straight line, with 
stops bringing the front bumper 
and then the rear over cross mark- 
ers is also good practice. 

Proper use of both service and 
emergency brakes requires consider- 
able attention. Diagrams may also 
be used to show reaction time in 
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use of brakes and distances covered 
in bringing buses to a complete 
stop from 20, 30, and 40 miles per 
hour speed. Proper equipment 
should be available for measuring 
individual reaction time. The usual 
time for competent drivers is three- 
eighths of a second. 

Then there is the matter of train- 
ing in putting on tire chains or 
changing a tire on the route and in 
proper use of the fire extinguisher. 

The driver should be trained in 
the proper use of the first-aid kit, 
preferably by the school nurse or 
physician. This should include a 
demonstration of its use, and then 
the driver should make practical 
use of his knowledge. Finally, he 
should become skilled in adminis. 
tering first aid in general. 

As the driver starts out on his 
route his objective is to make the 
trip on a reasonable time schedule 
without ‘damage to cargo or ship.” 
He must, therefore, be able to 
locate trouble which may develop 
and know what to do about it. Can 


SCHOOL Bus CENSUS 
(compiled by Bus Transportation, December 31, 1946) 


Vehicles Miles of Cost of 

(buses, autos, route pupil 

other) in (1-way) trans- 

Schools Children school in school portation 

using carried opera- transporta- year 

buses daily tion tion 1946-47 
B. T. Estimated Total 40,400 4,710,000 91,225 1,915,000 $103,500,000 
B. T. Census Total 40,387 4,706,209 91,145 1,913,661 103,428,683 
New England 2,169 191,239 5,290 59,433 4,146,473 
Central Atlantic 7,288 643,018 12,577 335,009 19,897,927 
Southeast 5,870 1,127,511 16,655 332,518 17,079,332 
Midwest 9,721 1,083,628 21,814 529,011 27,134,755 
Gulf Southwest 8,568 1,045,396 21,278 449,105 19,508,450 
Central Northwest 1,284 128,251 3,662 67,286 2,350,456 
West Mid-Continent 2,557 137,984 2,447 42,949 2,814,267 
Pacific Southwest 1,430 182,209 4,175 57,633 5,013,970 
Pacific Northwest 1,500 167,973 3,247 40,717 $,483,0 
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he make emergency adjustments 
and continue his trip? Is it safe to 
continue? Will damage be done to 
the bus? Should he call for relief? 
These are all questions to which he 
must know the answers. Of course, 
the safety of the pupils in his care 
must be given first consideration. 
Local boards of education, acting 
within the law of the state, should 
be responsible for policy, division 
of responsibility, and fields of ac- 
tivity. This relates not only to the 
school executive, the school bus 
mechanic, and the bus drivers, but 
to the general public as well. The 
school executive will act as agent 
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for the board in matters delegated 
to him. This usually includes super- 
vision of the transportation pro- 
gram through the bus mechanic and 
drivers. Leadership from both the 
state and intermediate levels should 
be taken advantage of by the local 
board in matters of policy forma- 
tion. 

All procedure should be a matter 
of record and definite provision 
should be made for conferences 
and discussions of policies and 
procedures at all levels of activity. 
The office of the school executive 
should serve as a clearing house in 
carrying forward the full program. 


Heartbreaks on the Back Row 


Not long ago we listened to a 
group of boys from the (Kansas) 
Industrial School sing. Selfcon- 
scious smiles were not those caused 
by a happy feeling breaking into 
the open. Nice-looking lads, husky 
youngsters, one or two cherubic 
little rascals who could have graced 
the front row of a children’s choir 
—many heartbreaks were repre- 
sented in those two rows of sing- 
ing boys. After home or school or 
church had failed in the home com- 
munity, through the therapy of 
song teachers were now trying to 
give each his chance to achieve. 
Some children are best in arith- 
metic, others in art or play... . 
But others plod drearily along’ in 
school—always at the tail of the 


procession. . . . Twice-tortured are 
those with bodily deformities, 
speech defects, or a loveless home. 

Every child has a right to be best 
in something. One of the most im- 
portant tasks of a teacher is to see 
that every child has his daily mo- 
ment in the sun. The commas may 
always be in the wrong place, but 
he may be best at caring for the 
canary. Long division may be an 
unsolved mystery, but she may be 
best at keeping the bulletin board 
attractive. Just “how” matters 


little. The good teacher finds a way 
to bring every child that grandest 
feeling in the world—that he is 
wanted, he is needed, and in some 
thing, however small, he is best.— 
The Kansas Teacher. 
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William Chandler Bagley: The Teacher 


EARLE RUGG 


In the Educational Forum 


Z HE great associative agency in 
the life-long process of learning is 
the teacher. I have been fortunate 
in the truly great teachers I have 
had, The most important character- 
istic of all of these teachers was 
their concern for the student. They 
all guided and inspired their stu- 
dents to realize their potentialities. 
Mr. Bagley was such a teacher. 

He it was who introduced me to 
the study of the then new field of 
specialization, education, at the 
University of Illinois. He taught 
me much directly in classes and as 
my major professor at Columbia. 
Indirectly, he has taught me much 
through what I have heard him 
say almost annually at national ed- 
ucational meetings, by many visits 
with him,and by his writings. 


Earle Rugg is on the staff at Colo. 

rado State College, Greeley. Re- 

ported from the Educational Forum, 
XI (January, 1947), 145-49. 


The latter is his permanent tec- 
ord of teaching. Any student may 
trace his philosophy from his Edy- 
cative Process to his last writings 
as editor of School and Society. 
The latter position was his way of 
teaching the profession after he 
had retired from Columbia Teach- 
ers College. 

His early teaching and writing 
were directed to professionalizing 
and making scientific what is now 
too much neglected, if not forgot 
ten, that is, the principles of teach- 
ing. He was effectively prepared 


William Chandler Bagley was born 
in Detroit, Michigan, March 21, 
1874. He received a B.S. degree 
from Michigan State College and 
in 1900 a Ph.D, from Cornell Uni- 
versity. From 1895-1897 he taught 
in the rural schools of Michigan; 
he was vice-president and director 
of training at Montana State Nor- 
mal School, 1900-06; superintend- 
ent of the training department, New 
York State Normal School at Os- 
wego, 1906-08. He was professor 
of education at the University of 


Illinois from 1908 to 1917, In 
1909 he became department head. 
In 1917 he took a position as pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where 
he remained until 1940. He founded 
Kappa Delta Pi, education honorary 
society, acting as president, execu- 
tive counselor, and laureate counsel- 
or. Dr. Bagley took over the editor- 
ship of School and Society in 1939 
and continued in that capacity until 
his death on July 1, 1946, in New 
York City. 
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for this task as a student. He first 
studied scientific agriculture as an 
undergraduate and took his bache- 
lor’s degree in that field. After 
completing his work for the doc- 
torate of philosophy in the newly 
emerging science of psychology, he 
served a real apprenticeship as a 
classroom teacher in the public ele- 
mentary schools and as a teacher 
in what I regard as the truly great 
American teaching institution—the 
normal school. William C. Bagley 
acquired the scholarship of his pro- 
fession and the skill of the teach- 
ing craft early in life. He continued 
to exemplify both throughout his 
teaching career. 

Bagley constantly sought to make 
us see in 1913 in “Ed I—Intro- 
duction to Teaching,” the need for 
the properly prepared artist teach- 
er. He assured us that the properly 
prepared teacher was the crux of 
improving American public educa- 
tion. He deplored as vigorously as 
any one person could the lack of 
minimum professional standards in 
teacher preparation. One of his de- 
vices to make this inadequacy vivid 
to us was to portray the teachers of 
America on parade. The concrete- 
ness of this example was in his 
statement that over half of the 
then 600,000 teachers would pass 
in review before a single one had 
had even the minimum of two 
years of college preparation, three 
yeats of teaching experience, or 
the legal age of maturity. 

He inspired us to be proud of 
teaching and of being teachers. To 
those citizens who sneeringly as- 
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serted that teaching was merely a 
stepping stone to other occupa- 
tions, Mr. Bagley loved to give the 
rejoinder of Livingston C. Lord, 
of the Charleston, Illinois, Normal 
School: “Those who use teaching 
as a stepping stone forget that 
they are stepping on the children 
of the land.” 

While at Illinois, William C. 
Bagley was co-founder of a new 
professional education society, 
Kappa Delta Pi. I believe that it 
was because of the influence of 
Mr. Bagley that Kappa Delta Pi de- 
cided to grant charters to the new 
and up-graded teachers colleges. 
Professional societies were then re- 
stricted to schools of education in 
universities. Also I believe that his ~ 
influence was felt in Kappa Delta 
Pi in adopting a policy of admitting 
qualified educators to membership 
regardless of creed, race, or color. 

After leaving Illinois, Bagley 
made the pioneer survey of the ed- 
ucation of teachers, a study of Mis- 
souri teacher-preparing institutions, 
for the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. His 
published report became the bible 
of subsequent efforts to improve the 
education of teachers. He then 
moved to Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, where he devoted the re- 
mainder of his career to the cause 
of educating teachers for teachers 
colleges. 

He also reflected his conviction 
that classroom teaching was a more 
important activity than administra- 
tion. He forsook his administrative 
job at Illinois seemingly because 
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of his conviction that teaching is 
the supreme position in education. 

Bagley was inevitably in the 
midst of new educational issues. 
I remember his early concern with 
the pioneer research on the re- 
construction of our graded school 
organization, particularly the junior 
high school, and his early contribu- 
tions to the objective study of the 
school curriculum. Also, “it was at 
this time that his debates with 
David Snedden . . . on the rival 
claims of liberal and vocational ed- 
ucation won for him his appoint- 
ment to the staff of Teachers Col- 
lege. The late James E. Russell, 
then Dean of Teachers College, 
said that the University could not 
afford to have a man like Bagley 
fighting on the outside instead of 
representing Teachers College,” 
according to Nettie Wysor. 

Thus William C. Bagley by his 
disposition to be critical of new 
movements made himself a great 
teacher for the entire profession 
and for the public too. One should 
hasten to add that he was construc- 
tively critical. He always presented 
both sides of the issue. 

The best example of his place 
as a teaching critic occurred on the 
issue of heredity versus environ- 
ment and on what he contended 
was undue emphasis on the innate 
or hereditary intelligence as con- 
trasted to the contribution of form- 
al mass schooling to the intelligence 
of men and women. I had heard 
the other side of this question at 
Chicago. Mr. Bagley’s epoch-mak- 
ing criticisms of intelligence, sub- 


sequently published as the first 
paper in his Determinism in Educa. 
tion, ate increasingly being ac. 
cepted. He started an entirely new 
line of appraisal of these hypoth- 
eses of heredity versus environment 
and of the nature and limits of the 
power of mass education. 

Another of Bagley’s critiques is 
in Education and the Emergent 
Man. Here he expounds the long 
view that education is the primary 
factor in social evolution. He also 
asserts that the function of organ- 
ized, formal education is to see to 
it that the most significant learn- 
ings of the race are woven into the 
life experience of each generation. 

His other major criticism, along 
with Determinism in Education, 
was directed at Progressive educa- 
tion. Toward the end of his active 
teaching career he was influential 
in Organizing an opposing group, 
“The Essentialist Committee for 
the Advancement of American Ed- 
ucation.”” One of Bagley’s funda- 
mental disciplines was selfdisci- 
pline. Hence, while he recognized 
the dynamic contribution of inter- 
est in learning, nevertheless he 
was very critical of the weaknesses 
of theories which glorified interest, 
freedom, immediate needs, and 
pupil initiative. To him the su- 
preme values in the educative proc- 
ess were effort, discipline, and 
logical sequence of race expefi- 
ences. 

From his students and from 
others who were taught indirectly 
by his writings come words and 
phrases that characterize him. One 
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of my colleagues asserted that his 
greatness lay in making each of 
his students feel that each person 
counted or was of worth. Another 
colleague told me that his great- 
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ness lay in his living the philosophy 
that he espoused. One student 
says of him: “In one sense I can 
feel no regret at his passing; his 
work has been so complete.” 


The Personality and Leadership of 
Charles Hubbard Judd 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


In the Elementary School Journal 


at T is difficult for one who was 
close to Charles Judd for 41 years, 
first as student and then as a mem- 
ber of his staff, to assess his influ- 
ence on American education. A 
large part of his influence appears 
in the lives of those whom he 
touched. This influence was pro- 
found. We may not be able to ex- 
plain greatness, we falter when we 
try to describe it, but we know 
when we have met it. We met it 
in Charles Hubbard Judd. 

I first met Judd when he was 
an instructor at Yale and I was an 


Frank N. Freeman is Dean of the 

School of Education, University of 

California at Berkeley. Reported 

from the Elementary School Jour- 

nal, XLVII (January, 1947), 
266-70. 


undergraduate at Wesleyan. 
Though he was then only 30 years 
old, he was giving us counsel from 
the perspective of the graduate of 
nine years’ standing. After a bril- 
liant record in college, he had 
gone to study psychology under 


Epiror’s Note: Charles Hub- 
bard Judd was born in Bareilly, 
British India, February 20, 1873. 
He received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Leipzig in 1896. 
He began his teaching career as an 
instructor at Wesleyan University, 
going from there to New York 
University, where he taught psy- 
chology. His next position was at 
the University of Cincinnati. Dr. 
Judd then went to Yale University 
as an instructor, later becoming a 


full professor and director of the 
Psychological Laboratory. In 1909 
he was appointed head professor 
and dean of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; in 1938 he was 
named Emeritus Charles F. Grey 
Distinguished-Service Professor and 
emeritus dean of education. Dr. 
Judd also served the National 
Youth Administration as director 
of education and consultant on the 
student-work program. He died 
July 18, 1946. 
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Wilhelm Wundt at Leipzig and 
had been granted the Doctor's de- 
gree at 23. He had then taught 
successively at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, New York University, and the 
University of Cincinnati. He had 
the rank of professor at both New 
York University and Cincinnati, 
but he started at the bottom of the 
ladder again at Yale because it 
presented larger opportunity and 
because he had faith in his ability 
to take advantage of it. Within 
three years he had placed the psy- 
chological laboratory at Yale in the 
forefront of the laboratories of the 
country. In five years he had be- 
come full professor and in two more 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and 
was appointed dean of the School 
of Education at the University of 
Chicago. While at Yale, he had 
produced a number of research 
monographs, directed the psycho- 
logical laboratory, written a text- 
book in psychology and a two- 
volume laboratory manual, besides 
running the summer school and 
teaching the elementary course so 
well that he was voted the best lec- 
turer in the college. 

By the time he was 36 years of 
age, then, Charles Judd had already 
completed the equivalent of a life- 
time career in psychology. When 
he came to Chicago, he launched 
on a second career in education. 
His first great achievement was to 
create the Department of Educa- 
tion. During his headship, nearly 
every member of the department 
had been his student. This in- 
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breeding produced a marked unity 
of aim and method of attack on 
educational problems. Under his 
leadership the depaztracnt became 
the foremost exponent of the sci- 
entific study of education in the 
United States. For finding the an- 
swer to every question his admoni- 
tion was ‘Get the facts.” 

Judd was a close confidant of 
each of the presidents during his 
tenure. He participated in the de- 
velopment of the general course in 
the biological sciences, which was 
the precursor of the general courses 
in the four divisions. He had large 
influence in the formation of the 
divisional organization and of the 
College. 

The whole nation was Judd’s 
arena. He took part in numerous 
surveys. From the Cleveland Sur- 
vey, in which he took a leading 
part, grew the Cleveland Confer- 
ence, an informal discussion group 
which for many years met in Chi- 
cago annually under his guidance. 
He took leading parts in most of 
the educational associations as well 
as in the important national com- 
mittees and commissions. His voice 
was, by and large, the most influen- 
tial voice in the country on major 
educational issues. He promoted 
vigorously the junior high school 
and junior college and did much 
to further the reorganization of 
higher education. He worked for 
reconstruction of the curriculum in 
order that it might better reflect the 
demands of the social order and 
might be better adapted to the 
needs and abilities of the learner. 
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At the same time, he protested 
mightily against the doctrine that 
the individual learner is the sole 
measure of the curriculum and that 
all subjective substance and stand- 
ards must be done away with. 

Charles Judd’s activities and 
achievement were the expression of 
high endowment coupled with 
driving energy and concentrated 
purpose. Circumstances which 
would have disheartened others be- 
came fuel to the fire of his ambi- 
tion. When afflicted with home- 
sickness as a young student in 
Germany, he found relief by read- 
ing through the bound volumes of 
the chief German psychological 
journal—a formidable undertaking. 
Once, in the case of two educa- 
tional journals and the educational 
monographs published at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he underwrote 
the financial support of the enter- 
prise and, in addition, carried the 
whole burden of the editorial work. 
When they had become financially 
independent, he turned them over 
to the university. 

Judd was one of the most force- 
ful personalities of his time. His 
most prominent physical features 
wete his eyes and his voice. His 
large, widespread, clear blue eyes 
riveted one’s attention by their 
steady gaze. It seemed quite natural 
that his earliest important research 
was concerned with vision and that 
he should have made himself the 
chief subject of many of his ex- 
periments. 


His voice was strong and clear 


and possessed an unusual carrying 
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quality. Its great range of inflection 
and its flexibility made it a beauti- 
ful instrument for the portrayal of 
a variety of shades of meaning. His 
voice matched an extraordinary 
command of language and a strong 
belief in the central importance of 
language in education and in men- 
tal development. 

Very seldom did he give any 
signs of being shaken in the funda- 
mentals of his thought or action. 
One part of his nature never 
seemed to pull against the other 
part. 

The wholeness of his personality 
was also the secret of his moral 
power. His central trait was his 
thoroughgoing, uncomprising, and 
aggressive honesty. It was not that 
he thought he ozght to be honest; 
his nature would not allow him to 
be otherwise. 

This emphasis on honesty was 
coupled with a supreme faith in in- 
telligence as the guide in the life 
of the individual and of society. 
During his college days he turned 
from his original purpose, prepar- 
ing for the ministry, to the pursuit 
of science. In the twin processes of 
organic and social evolution, he 
saw the key to the explanation of 
the present world. Through the 
control of the future course of the 
evolution of society by means of 
education guided by intelligence, 
he saw the hope of the salvation of 
the human race. His last labors 
were devoted to the creation of 
materials in the social studies to 
give young people an understand- 
ing of their society. 
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A Walk down the Hall 


OpAL WAYMIRE BEATY 


In the Clearing House 


ES, Miss A is an excellent 
teacher,” said the superintendent of 
schools. ‘Everything is quiet and 
orderly in her room.” 

“Have you visited her classes?” 
I asked. “Oh no,” he replied. “I 
can find out all I need to know by 
just walking down the hall.” 

I wondered at the man’s faith in 
his ability to evaluate a teacher 
simply by walking down the hall 
by the classroom. I had spent five 
hours in Miss A’s classes. I had ob- 
served that the quiet and order of 
which the superintendent was so 
proud was because the classroom 
was teacher-dominated. I knew that 
Miss A did not like teaching and 
that her methods were antiquated. 

I began to ponder on criterions 
by which a teacher's ability is 
measured, 

A teacher's popularity in the 
community is one gauge. Mr. B 
was one of those popular teachers. 
A ready smile, a genuine liking for 
people, and a willingness to work 
made him a valuable person on 
committees or to head service proj- 
ects. B could really put things over. 
“One of our most capable men,” 
commented the superintendent. 

Miss C taught five large classes 
a day, visited the homes of many of 
her pupils, kept a large home- 
making department in fine order, 
answered numerous calls from the 
community for help with personal 
and homemaking problems. After 


Opal Waymire Beaty is Itinerant 
Teacher-Trainer in Home-Economics 
Education, New Mexico State De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 
Reported from the Clearing House, 
XXI (December, 1946), 229-30. 


being asked to serve on the tenth 
banquet in one year, she balked and 
tried to explain that her class work 
was suffering. She was labeled “un- 
cooperative.” I was told she would 
not be asked back next year. 

All of which is to say that there 
are many ways of evaluating a 
teacher, but certainly his skill in 
using some teaching methods suc- 
cessfully, his management of the 
classroom, his ability to help pupils 
develop should be among the most 
important criterions. Too often 
those sitting in judgment are not 
qualified to give’ an opinion on 
these factors because they've not 
bothered to find out. 

We are all agreed that a teacher 
has a responsibility for participating 
in community life, for having some 
sort of “order” in his classroom, 
for being courteous and agreeable 
to fellow workers, for cooperating 
with other programs in the school, 
but it takes more than these to be 
a good teacher. 

“By their works ye shall know 
them”—it seems to me—means 
knowing whether any learning is 
taking place in the classroom. 
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The Reeducation of the German People 


HELEN C, WHITE 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women 


HE story of the wonderful ex- 
hibition of children’s books that 
was circulating through the Ameri- 
can zone last summer may well be 
taken as the keynote to a discussion 
of German reeducation. The li- 
brarian who planned the exhibit 
was so concerned at the dearth of 
modern constructive children’s 
books in Germany that she wrote 
for samples of the fine work being 
done in other countries so as to 
bring them to the attention of Ger- 
man educators and possible writers 
of children’s books. She was hardly 
surprised to receive flat refusals 
from two of the countries which 
had suffered grievously from Ger- 
man occupation. To both countries 
she replied that she did not blame 
them; she only wanted them to 
understand that it was because she 
wanted to see the present genera- 
tion of German children brought 
up in the ways of peace and inter- 
national friendship that she had 
asked for help. The answer to both 
letters was a prompt and large ship- 
ment of very beautiful children’s 
books. 

That story puts very well the 
basic aim of our occupation of 
Germany: to do everything we can 
to convert Germany from a threat 
to the world’s peace to a good 
citizen. That cannot be accom- 
plished by fiat or compulsion; it is 


something we persuade and help © 


Germany to do to herself and keep 


Helen C. White, who teaches Eng- 
lish at the University of Wisconsin, 
was a member of the U. S. Educa- 
tion Mission to Germany last sum- 
mer. Reported from the Journal of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, XL (Winter, 
1947), 70-77. 


on doing. It is a matter of educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
that emerged from the study of the 
education mission to Germany was 
that it was not lack of education 
that caused the German tragedy. 
Germany had a highly developed 
educational system with standards 
and traditions in which the Ger- 
man people have taken great pride. 
Indeed, one of the most striking 
characteristics of the psychology of 
the educators with whom we talked 
on every level was their faith in 
what the German system of educa- 
tion had been before Hitler. 

But the old education was based 
on the premise that there is a rela- 
tively small population capable of 
intellectual training on the higher 
levels. To this intellectual élite the 
German people looked for their 
religious and political and social 
leaders. The great mass of people 
were to be trained in more limited 
and specialized vocations. The 
choice had to be made early. From 
about ten years of age, the educa- 
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tion of the average German child 
flowed in very definite channels 
that would lead to a special calling 
and to a special place in society. 
The relatively high cost of aca- 
demic education and the general 
outlook of the various social and 
vocational classes mitigated against 
any free play of natural selection. 

Acceptance of such a system is 
possible only on the basis of a 
general social attitude that is com- 
pletely alien to the democratic 
point of view. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the traditional German 
respect for authority and the tra- 
ditional German docility and con- 
cern for order, the result is a social 
system peculiarly suited to strong 
direction from the top. What could 
be done under the drive of popular 
passions of excessive nationalism 
and militarism has been demon- 
strated. 

Some real progress was made in 
the Weimar days in the ameliora- 
tion of the dangers implicit in the 
caste system. Curiously enough, the 
Nazis, too, in the confused early 
days, had attacked the system and 
had made certain tentatives of re- 
form that were afterward betrayed. 
For the Nazis not only made the 
German educational system the in- 
strument of their program, but they 
proceeded to pervert and adulterate 
it. The result is apparent in the 
complaint met everywhere that stu- 
dents coming to the universities out 
of the Hitler-period schools are 
simply not prepared to do univer- 
sity work on the old level. 

The defeat of Germany ended 


the Nazi system of direct propa. 
ganda that had so thoroughly viti- 
ated the educational system. But it 
by no means eliminated the Nazis 
and their followers—or their text- 
books and educational materials— 
from the schools. 

When our forces occupied Ger. 
many, they forbade the opening of 
any schools until plans and per- 
sonnel could be scrutinized and 
sifted. This was a more difficult 
business than is always recognized. 
Some of the early members of the 
party were drawn by the promises 
of reform, social and political and 
educational, which the Nazis made 
in the beginning. And not all the 
people who refused to join them 
were liberals. There were tradi- 
tional nationalists and militarists 
who despised the party and held 
off as long as they could. 

But whatever is to be said for 
or against denazification, the figures 
tell the story of the seriousness 
with which we carried it through. 
The proportion of teachers dis- 
missed varied with the district 
from 50 to 90 percent. Everywhere 
we found teachers struggling to 
carry impossible loads—as many as 
83 students per teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools of Bavaria, for in- 
stance. 

The figures on the age of teach- 
ers are equally disturbing. The 
average age of all teachers in 
Greater Hesse at the time of their 
reopening was 52. When one 


thinks of the flood of anxious and 
eager young men pouring into the 
German universities, it is hard not 
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to wonder if there is any way in 
which some of the young men who 
have been excluded by the process 
of denazification might be retrained 
and put to work on probation 
under very close supervision. Some 
experiments have been tried in this 
direction, and they might well be 
extended. 

Of course, there have been vari- 
ous schemes for emergency teacher 
training and recruiting, but there 
is always the problem of profes- 
sional quality. Some real progress is 
being made in widening the pos- 
sible sources of teacher supply. For 
instance, more women are being 
used in elementary-school teaching. 
Some die-hards fear a feminization 
of the lower grades; some reform- 
ers are making large assumptions 
as to the more pacific influence of 
the supposedly gentler sex. In the 
universities I visited I could find 
no danger of the “monstrous regi- 
ment of women.” 

The denazification of school ma- 
terials and books would seem an 
easier matter to handle. There was 
not much difficulty in finding out 
whether a textbook was danger- 
ously nationalistic or militaristic or 
Nazi. The difficulty is replacement 
where almost everything needed is 
wanting—above all, paper. 

On the clearly positive side of 
teeducation, German authorities are 
taking practical steps to broaden 
the outlook of university students. 
To appreciate what they are doing, 
we need to remember that tradi- 


tionally when a student reaches the 


university, most of his general edu- 


cation is behind him. And at the 
moment, like our veterans, most 
German students are in a great 
hurry to make up for lost time. 

Progress in this direction takes 
different forms. Every Tuesday the 
Forum Academicum at Frankfurt 
gives public lectures and discussion 
meetings on “Deutschland, Europa 
und die Welt.” At Heidelberg one 
day a week is entirely devoted to 
general courses. The German stu- 
dent is cautious about anything that 
savors of political propaganda. But 
army and education officers report 
that German young people are very 
eager to learn about the American 
life and are interested in what they 
hear about democratic values and 
ways. Still more important, they 
have become very much interested 
in the techniques of democratic 
action, which they have been en- 
couraged to explore. 

Some of the things that need to 
be done are a matter of basic or- 
ganization. Take, for instance, the 
problem of too early specialization. 
To extend the basic grundschule 
from four to six years would post- 
pone the basic vocational choice 
for two years at least and give all 
German children a longer period 
of common school experience. 

With the present shortage of 
school plants, it is doubtless too 
much to ask that all the specialized 
courses into which children go 
from grundschule be brought into 
one common plant, but the present 
segregation should be broken down 
by some organization of different 
types of schools into larger admin- 
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istrative and social units and the 
provision of common activities to 
bring the young people together. 
And some common training of 
their teachers would undoubtedly 
help to bridge the chasm. 

The system of trades education 
is too firmly grounded in German 
life to be altered, in all probability. 
But there is no reason why more 
general education should not be 
provided for the boy or girl ap- 
prentice even if it involves some 
sacrifice of the fine craftsmanship. 

The traditional independence of 
the German university has often 
been envied by American profes- 
sors, but there is no question that 
the closer relations of our institu- 
tions to the communities which 
support them have made them 
more responsive to the immediate 
needs of the world around them. 
The responsibility, for instance, 
which the American university takes 
for research in education, for 
teacher training, and for public 
education at large is something 
German universities may well do. 

But the development of a genu- 
inely democratic education is also a 
matter of aim and method and 
spirit. Such things cannot be me- 
chanically taught by propaganda; 
but they can be caught by the infec- 
tion of example. 

We need to put more men and 
women into the teaching and ad- 
vising job than we have yet thought 
of doing. One person teaching and 
living in a community will do more 
than any amount of indoctrination. 
But the teachers we send to Ger- 


many must be the right men and 
women. They must be first-class 
professionals; they must know Ger. 
many and the Germans and the 
German language. 

On the other hand, no foreign 
importation can be as effective for 
educational innovation and reform 
as the native who has gone abroad 
and come back with a vision of 
what could be done in his country. 
I have come across quite a few 
young Germans like that already, 
men who caught their vision in a 
prisoner-of-war camp, who were 
working very enthusiastically in key 
positions, one at an American In. 
formation Center, another as 
member of his /and ministry of 
education. Everywhere we went in 
Germany we found a great eager- 
ness for opportunities to send 
German students and teachers over 
to America. I am quite sure that 
the American scene will be suffi- 
cient to fire a new generation of 
German scholars and teachers to 
undertake what only they can do. 

But they must have help. It will 
take more attention than it has yet 
received from the American public, 
and it will cost more than we have 
yet thought of putting into it. It 
will mean more Americans in Ger- 
many than the present staff; more 
provisions to bring Germans to 
America to get ready to work in 
Germany; more building materials, 
coal, paper, glass, food in Ger- 
many; and more books and educa- 
tional materials. The longer we let 
opportunity slip, the longer it will 
take, and the more it will cost. 
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The Veteran Returns to High School 


FREDERICK A. ZEHRER 


In Understanding the Child 


q HE youth separated from mili- 
tary service who returns to school 
is forced to make personal-social, 
emotional, and family adjustments 
as well as scholastic onesf Hence, 
for a school to enrol a veteran 
without proper personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational guidance and 
without making administrative and 
curricular adjustments will tend to 
aggravate feelings of insecurity, in- 
adequacy, and failure. The follow- 
ing suggestions ate presented as 
means through which the high 
school may meet its responsibility 
for assisting the enrolled veteran 
to make a satisfactory, wholesome, 
total adjustment. 

A personal-counseling program 
should be maintained and adapted 
to the maturity and problems of 
the veteran. Trained personnel are 
needed. If resources are not avail- 
able in the school, arrangements 
should be made with community 
or state agencies on a cooperative 
basis to provide the necessary serv- 
ices. Effective liaison with agencies 
which provide health, mental- 
hygiene, social, and_ recreation 
services as well as with the Veter- 
ans Administration and representa- 
tives of business and _ industry 
should be maintained. 

The program should provide for 
Personal consultation at point of 
entry in order to make an over-all 
evaluation of the veteran’s interests, 
level of motivation, aptitudes, disa- 


Frederick A. Zehrer is Lecturer on 

Educational Guidance at Harvard 

University. Reported from Under- 

standing the Child, XVI (January, 
1947), 7-10. 


bilities, background, preservice and 
inservice training, and _ tentative 
vocational objective. During service 
or immediately after separation he 
may have been counseled at several 
sources, with the possibility that he 
may have received a variety of an- 
swers to his questions or may have 
been given impetus toward an edu- 
cational or vocational objective not 
compatible with his aptitudes and 
basic interests. It is well, too, for 
the school to recognize that it is 
usually unwise to take the veteran’s 
statement of his educational desires 
since he may overlook some valua- 
ble training or experience which 
may point to a particular type of 
ability hitherto unrecognized. 

The counseling process should in- 
clude the administration and inter- 
pretation of aptitude, educational- 
achievement, and vocational-interest 
tests and scales. Data thus obtained 
can be integrated with that avail- 
able from preservice school records 
and any military-personnel records. 
This procedure facilitates determi- 
nation of amount of credit toward 
graduation to be granted for mili- 
‘tary training and experience. After 
counseling and evaluation of needs, 
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proper academic placement is pos- 
sible. Nearly all veterans want a 
speedy termination of their high- 
school education even at the sacri- 
fice of quality and long-range val- 
ues; hence there is a tendency to 
take on too large a program of 
courses. This makes it essential that 
continued counseling be made 
available. 

The school should explore the 
possibilities of cooperative school- 
work programs for veterans who 
plan to terminate their formal ed- 
ucation on graduation from high 
school. In addition, occupational- 
placement services should be pro- 
vided. Such services will allow for 
continuing guidance for the veteran 
after he leaves school. 

Observations made during the 
war in the ASTP and United States 
Military Academy Preparatory pro- 
grams revealed a very general in- 
adequacy among trainees in apply- 
ing effective reading and study pro- 
cedures. Despite the superior apti- 
tude and excellent motivation, 
many failures were due principally 
to this single factor. The school 
should provide assistance for vet- 
erans who have study-method and 
reading problems. Ofientation- 
group work may well be imple- 
mented with specific study aids 
provided by subject _ teachers. 
Remedial instruction and individual 
tutorial help should be available. 

Modified instructional methods 
and materials to meet the special 
needs of veterans are necessary if 
their learning is to be effective. 


Due to the stronger motivation ad 
maturity of the veterans, the tradi. 
tional time for presenting mate. 
rials can be cut drastically without 
sacrificing values. The instructional 
staff will find it advantageous to 
state clearly long-range and present 
academic objectives. Also, the vet: 
eran will welcome knowing his 
status and real progress toward the 
goals set. 

The entire school staff will need 
to be oriented concerning the com- 
mon needs of the veteran and to 
be given assistance in meeting thos 
needs. Any program on paper ot 
only in the minds of the administra- 
tive staff is of little value. 

The student-activity program and 
regulations governing the student 
body need to be reviewed so as to 
recognize the special interests of the 
exservice students. The aim should 
be to integrate them as much a 
possible into the student body asa 
whole. The number of veterans in 
school, the size of the school, and 
the age of the veterans, as well a 
their programs will influence loal 
policies. 

The question of separate classes 
or schools for veterans can be de 
termined locally in view of the re 
sources and facilities of the com- 


munity as well as the instruction | 


and administrative policies of the 
school. If traditional mass instruc 
tional methods are employed in the 
local secondary school, separate 
classes for veterans should be estab- 
lished to allow for individualized 
instruction. 
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The Teacher Crisis 


RALPH MCDONALD 


In the Massachusetts Teacher 


HE United States was the first 
large nation to establish a demo- 
cratic educational system open to 
all through the elementary, second- 
ary, and, in some measure, higher- 
educational institutions. Our rise 
to world leadership was made easy 
by the fact that other large nations 
lagged behind us in their educa- 


tional efforts. Today the situation 


is being reversed. While Russia and 
Great Britain are literally lifting 
themselves by their bootstraps be- 
cause they saw the value of popular 
education in the United States, we 
ate allowing our educational sys- 
tem to deteriorate. In the world- 
wide struggle between democracy 
and Communism as ways of life, 
the outcome will be determined by 
education, not by force; the victor 
will be the teacher, not the soldier. 

The central and compelling 
symptom of our educational dis- 
integration is the status of teach- 
ing. (Legal standards for teaching 
certificates are very low. In some 
areas high-school graduation is suf- 
ficient to meet legal teaching re- 
quirements. Yet there are 108,000 
emergency teachers—29,000 more 
than a year ago—who cannot meet 
the lowest standards in their re- 
spective states. Men teachers have 
been reduced to a small fraction of 
their former number. 

The exodus from the teaching 
profession in recent years is prob- 
ably the most striking vocational 


Ralph McDonald is Executive Sec- 
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migration in history. As nearly as 
I can estimate, 633,200 teachers 
have quit the profession entirely 
since 1939. The number of college 
students enrolling for teacher edu- 
cation has declined sharply. In 1930 
there were 17 percent of all col- 
lege students enrolled in teachers 
colleges; last year there were 7 
percent. Of the GI's enrolled in 
colleges, barely 4 percent are in 
teacher education. While these con- 
ditions grow worse in the United 
States, England and Russia are 
taking their ablest and best young 
people into teaching. 

One major cause of our present 
condition is the teacher's salary. For 
the year 1944-45 the estimated 
average teacher's salary was $1800, 
while the median salary of pro- 
fessional employes of the federal 
government was $3560. 

In countless instances the teach- 
ing load placed on the teacher has 
passed to the point of diminishing 
returns. The school curriculum 
itself has greatly expanded, in- 
creasing the scope and range of 
the teacher’s responsibilities to each 
child; record and clerical work has 
increased; the actual mastery of 
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teaching procedures has become 
more involved. The number of 
teachers has decreased, leaving the 
increasing burden to be distributed 
among fewer teachers. 

The teacher’s work is so crucial 
to the nation that the best possible 
plant, materials, and equipment 
should be provided. That, however, 
is not generally the case in the 
United States. 

The teacher is a professional ex- 
pert, and in matters related to the 
education of the child the profes- 
sional authority of the teacher 
should be just as fully respected as 
is the specialized authority of the 
physician in his field. Frequently, 
however, we find parents, school- 
boards, and even administrators ex- 
ercising such control over the work 
of teachers as to nullify their pro- 
fessional skill, discourage their 
professional growth, and turn their 
professional zeal into dull nothing- 
ness. 

Other factors operate in many 
communities to intensify the teacher 
shortage: (1) lack of democratic 
participation in supervision, (2) 
lack of community recognition, 
(3) excessive demands on the 
teacher's time and energy in activ- 
ities outside the school, (4) ab- 
sence of inspiring professional 
leadership, (5) inadequate tenure 
and retirement provisions, (6) lim- 
ited opportunity for advancement, 
and (7) discrimination against 
married women and women in 
general throughout the profession. 

The factors I have mentioned are 
merely symptoms of our disinte- 


gration. The root causes of oy 
problems are two: (1) lack oj 
public recognition of the characte 
and importance of teaching, ani 
(2) lack of a public demand fo 
good schools. 

Our first step as a profession ji 
to develop and enforce clear-a 
standards which will denote teach. 
ing as a profession. We move as; 
giant pendulum from extrem 
teacher shortage in a period like 
this to a huge oversupply in times 
of unemployment. America will not 
want good teachers until we de 
mand them. We must, as teachers, 
give the facts to the people. 

America can get good teachers in 
only one way. We must have : 
wholly new philosophy of schoo 
support. We must greatly increas 
our taxes for schools at every level 
—district, state, and national. We 
must have federal aid. 

We must insure that teachers 
colleges have enough funds to 
maintain the highest level of pro- 
fessional education. We must & 
tablish a system of competitive 
scholarships to select outstanding 
young people for teacher prepatt- 
tion, and we must pay their & 
penses for a minimum of four ful 
years of professional education. 


The low salaries are helping t | 


drive teachers out of the profes 


sion, but it is the lack of recogni | 


tion of the importance of teaching 
and lack of demand for good 
schools that cause salaries to be 
low. 

There is something wrong in out 
basic thinking about teaching. We 
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set up teachers colleges on a cheaper 
basis than our other colleges and 
universities, whereas the effective 
training of the teacher is the most 
difficult and expensive type of pro- 
fessional training. The federal gov- 
ernment gives a large amount of 
money to the states every year to 
help in the professional education 
of the pig farmer, but not one cent 
to aid in professional education of 
the teacher of children. 

Conscientious parents know how 
difficult it is to guide child growth 
and development because they have 
had to face a thousand problems in 
rearing their own. If the American 
people wanted good teachers, they 
would start a determined crusade 
that would sweep over the lethargy 
and opposition and establish good 
schools which would attract good 
teachers. 

In America people want ‘‘good”’ 
liquor; they want automobiles; 
they want luxuries; they want 
amusements. I know, for I read 
the statistics which show how much 
they spend on these things. Do the 
people of the United States want 
good schools and good teachers? 
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With a thousand voices they say 
they do. Business men, statesmen, 
leaders of all kinds say: “We must 
have better teachers.” 

Their words are in contrast with 
the cold, hard facts: Teachers’ sal- 
aries are pitifully low; we spend 7 
billion dollars annually on liquor 
as compared with less than 3 bil- 
lion dollars on education; we pay 
12 billion dollars for a peacetime 
army, four times as much as we 
pay to educate 25 million students. 

Every major profession in 
America, except teaching, has set 
up powerful machinery to elevate 
its standards. We sit idly by while 
state legislatures appropriate twice 
as much per student to medical 
schools as to teachers colleges. We 
accept in our professional organiza- 
tion any person who holds a teach- 
ing position, whether he is a quali- 
fied teacher or a wholly untrained 
emergency licensee. We have ex- 
pelled a member for unprofessional 
conduct for the first time in 89 
years as a professional organization. 
We lament the shortage of good 
teachers and advise our own bright 
pupils to stay away from teaching. 


There’s No Accounting... 
ON one occasion before turning in a test paper, one of my 
boys called my attention to a question at the top of the 
page and urged, ‘Count that wrong. Someone told me the 


answer to that.” 


Noticing how painstakingly he had filled in the complete 
answer, I asked, “If you were going to tell me to count it 
wrong, why did you write it out in the first place?” 


He grinned sheepishly. 


“It look sorta bare up there,” 


he explained.—Dorothy Slade, in North Carolina Educa- 


tion. 
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A High-School Teacher Speaks 


ELEANOR L, MICHEL 


In the Modern Language Journal 


= T times I have been an- 
noyed by the condescending atti- 
tude some college instructors seem 
to assume toward secondary-school 
teachers. This patronizing manner 
bespeaks two very definite convic- 
tions on the part of those giving 
advanced instruction: first, the con- 
viction that high-school teachers 
are devoid of culture and wholly 
lacking in cultural interests ; and sec- 
ond, the conviction that secondary- 
school teachers are often unquali- 
fied to teach the subject matter they 
seek to present to their pupils. Why 
do teachers in our secondary schools 
impress college teachers as being 
far removed from cultural and in- 
tellectual pursuits? If college and 
high-school teachers could ex- 
change places for a few days, the 
answer would be perfectly evident. 
I offer myself as a case in point. 

I must be at school, ready to 
start work, at 7:45 A.M. During the 
homeroom period, I may offer blue 
forget-me-nots for sale on behalf 
of the Disabled Veterans’ organiza- 
tion; later I may be campaigning 
for the Junior Red Cross. After 
this short interval as financier or 
campaign manager, according to the 
need of the hour, I meet a class in 
English. There, let us say, we are 
reading The Turmoil, by Booth 
Tarkington. At the next signal of 
the bell, I do another sudden 
change in order to meet a class in 
second-year French. That period 
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completed, I must hurry to a 
waiting-room and there preside for 
42 minutes. Thereafter, I meet an- 
other class in English, a class that 
is reading an entirely different 
novel from the one already men- 
tioned. Then another metamor- 
phosis and I assume the role of 
instructor in third-year French. 
There we endeavor to present a 
composite outline of the history of 
France. After lunch, I return to a 
class in French I. On Tuesday 
afternoons, at the conclusion of my 
class program, I am available for 
giving special help in English. 
Monday afternoons I offer similar 
aid to students in French II and 
III; Wednesday mornings, to stu- 
dents in French I. 

Customarily a high-school teacher 
must sponsor extracurricular 
activity. Mine is the French Club 
which meets once a month, The 
meeting itself lasts only an hour, 
but it takes several hours of prepar- 
ation and rehearsal. 

A few months hence I shall or- 
ganize two special extra classes in 
French, meeting once a week, for 
students who intend to continue in 
college their work in French. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER SPEAKS 


The point I wish to make is 
that I must prepare five separate 
assignments—two on the novel, 
one each in French III, French II, 
and French I. In addition, there are 
always countless papers to correct 
when the school day ends. If we 
have not read all the ‘‘best-sellers,” 
if we are not thoroughly informed 
on all the literary and philosophical 
movements of the day, the fault is 
not this time in ourselves. 

How can we explain the criti- 
cism that high-school teachers are 
often inadequately prepared to 
teach the subjects they seek to pre- 
sent? Let us examine the facts. A 
teacher may have spent years spe- 
cializing in a particular field and 
may have tried constantly to im- 
prove her knowledge of the subject 
and the techniques of teaching it. 
But one who specializes in French 
may find herself becoming by ne- 


cessity a teacher of English, and 
one who specialized in art may 
teach history. The preparation of 
the instructor is a secondary con- 
sideration. What seems to be of 
paramount importance is that a 
teacher be assigned to manage a 
class that is in need of an instruc- 
tor. Yet we would hardly request 
that one who has specialized in 
playing the piano present a violin 
concert. One skilled at portrait 
painting would not be expected to 
devote his skill to house paint- 
ing. Why, then, are high-school 
instructors regarded as “‘Jacks-of-all- 
trades?”” Once again, college col- 
leagues, the fault lies not in our- 
selves. 

I feel that college instructors can 
be of immense help to secondary- 
school teachers, not by patronizing 
them but by uniting with them in 
an effort to improve conditions. 


Is It Getting Worse? 


STUDENTS today don’t think as 
highly about politicians as they did 
in 1944, according to Scholastic 
Magazine’s lastest Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion survey. The poll, 
identical with one carried out in 
November, 1944, indicates that a 
little over half (57 percent) believe 
that the ability and character of 
those in politics is either as good 
or better than that of people in 
other walks of life. Sixty-one per- 
cent of the students answered af- 


firmatively in 1944, Only 2 per- ° 


cent more (32 percent) than in 


1944 expressed the opinion that 
politicians compromise with their 
convictions or actively enter into 
crooked deals. 

Nevertheless, the same percent- 
age in both surveys (14 percent) 
would consider a political career 
for themselves in order to help 
clean up politics. Boys are more 
cynical about politics than the girls. 
Only 19 percent of the boys felt 
that men and women in politics are 
unselfish in their motives, while 28 
percent of the girls considered poli- 
ticians altruistic. 
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—==* With Education in Washington * =~ 


EDUCATION DIGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Congress shies at the social sci- 
ences.—One year ago a Senate 
committee summoned nearly every 
important scientist in the country 
to ask what he thought of a bill 
setting up a national science foun- 
dation. They came and endorsed 
the project. On the basis of their 
testimony, the Senate approved the 
measure. But nothing happened 
after that because the House was 
not yet ready to approve it. 

This month the House finally 
turned its attention to several meas- 
ures dealing with the same topic. 
Hope is running high that before 
this Congress goes home for the 
summer a science foundation may 
become a reality. 

Among educators, hope is also 
high that the House may grant the 
proposed foundation the right to 
offer fellowships and scholarships 
and to promote social-science re- 
search. The ablest among educators 
are trying to “educate” Congress- 
men on the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
(which must clear the bill) on 
these two aspects of the national 
science-foundation bills. 

Harvard’s president, James B. 
Conant, for example, spent his en- 
tire time on the witness chair plead- 
ing for federal scholarships. “To 
me,’ he said, “these are by far the 
most important parts of the bills. 
There is no use spending money on 
research unless first-rate men are 
available to do the work.” 


He told Congressmen that out of 
1000 pupils enrolled in the fifth 
grade only 72 graduated from col- 
lege. The drop-outs, he said, were 
due in large part to “family finan- 
ces.” Frequently the most able 
youngsters fail to reach college. 

Dr. Conant suggested that 12. 
000 scholarships be authorized for 
the next five years (cost: about 
$14,000,000 a year). This, he 
pointed out, was half the number 
of scholarships now authorized by 
Congress under the so-called Hollo- 
way Plan. 

Another witness before the 
House committeemen tried hard to 
show that “‘social-science research” 
has nothing to do with welfare or 
relief activities (as some Congtess- 
men contended last year). The wit- 
ness, W. C. Foster, an undersecre- 
tary of Commerce, said that social- 
science research will deal with sta- 
tistics, business analysis, industrial 
psychology, and management of 
both state and local governmental 
units. 

Despite such assurances, many 
Congressmen are still dubious about 
the need to support social sciences. 
Reason? No one has listed for Con- 
gress just what the social sciences 
include; and no one has yet shown 
Congressmen concretely how social 
science can promote our domestic 
economy and strengthen our mili- 
tary power. After all, those are the 
two main purposes of the national 
science-foundation bills. 
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EDUCATION 


Education in the Cabinet.— 
A close look at the bill seeking to 
set up a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (S.140) 
reveals that if it is passed as now 
written two things could happen: 

1. The secretary of the proposed 
department could abolish the Of- 
fice of Education and transfer its 
functions to himself. 

2. A departmental undersecre- 
tary could be appointed to super- 
vise the work of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

On the first point, lawyers say 
that the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is a presidential appointee with 
authority given him by Congress. 
Does Congress now propose to 
wipe these provisions off the books 
if it passes $.140 as it is now? 

On the second point, the ques- 
tion is raised as to what strength 
can be added to educational leader- 
ship in Washington if another edu- 
cator is superimposed to oversee the 
work of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

Answers to these questions may 
come out at the next series of hear- 
ings on S.140. In the meantime, the 
attitude of many Congressmen 
toward the proposed department 
appears to be lukewarm, but not 
unfriendly. If its proponents (in- 
cluding Senators Taft and Ful- 
bright) show that the department 
will cut costs and duplication, the 
Measure may easily sail through to 
approval. On the other hand if, as 


is predicted, sharp controversies de- . 


velop between educators and wel- 
fare and health officials on the 


IN WASHINGTON 


merits of the bill’s provisions, Con- 
gtessmen will drop the bill. 


Teacher travel —Now that some 
teachers, enjoying salary increases, 
may not have to work at odd jobs 
this summer, Washington’s travel 
services are luring them with: 

1. A “package trip” through 
Yellowstone National Park. The 
National Park Service says that 
$42.50 will pay for a teacher's 
transportation through the park as 
well as for meals and lodging for 
two and a half days. 

2. Tours to Canada, West Indies, 
and Mexico, arranged by the NEA 
travel service. These will be ‘‘tours 
with a purpose,” since the Ameri- 
can visitors will meet with teach- 
ers in the neighboring countries to 
map ways of promoting goodwill. 


Burying the hatchet.—Here is a 
prediction, and it comes straight 
from the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. Dr. J. W. Studebaker 
says that within a very few years 
there should be what will amount 
to a kiss-and-make-up ceremony be- 
tween vocational and general edu- 
cation. 

It is no secret that for nearly 
a generation enthusiasts for voca- 
tional training and those favoring 
general education sat in separate 
corners. Now, says Dr. Stude- 
baker, the time is very near when 
the vocational curriculum will con- 
tain more cultural and social-studies 
courses. In turn, general educa- 
tion will give more attention to 
practical aspects of learning. 
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Educational News 
superintendent, as head of the Mar. | 


DEATHs: 

Ellen Wilkinson, England’s min- 
ister of education, February 6... . 
J. C. Wardlaw, director of the di- 
vision of general extension, Univer- 
sity System of Georgia, and one- 
time president of the Georgia 
Education Association, January 24. 
. . . ©. G. Floyd, member of 
the Arkansas State Education De- 
partment and consultant on school 
law and finance.... A. E. Burke, 
director of the A. O. Thomas Dem- 
onstration School, Kearney, Nebr., 
State Teachers College. . . . Albert 
Russell Mann, educator and special 
agent of the War Department. . . . 
John C. Unger, until recently state 
director of secondary education for 
Colorado. . . . William Edwards 
Shaw, president of Illinois Wesley- 
an University. . . . Richard W. G. 
Welling, New York, chairman of 
the National Self-Government 
League. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 
John C. Lefler, superintendent of 
the Lincoln, Nebr., schools, has an- 
nounced that he will retire in June 
of next year. . . . Ralph J. Becker 
has succeeded Ralph Irons as su- 
perintendent of the Evansville, Ind., 
schools. . . . lsa M. Cole has been 
appointed supervisor of special ed- 
ucation, Syracuse, N. Y. .. . New 
superintendent of District 2, Tuck- 
ahoe, N. Y., is John J, Finnessy, 
chairman of the education depart: 
ment at St. John’s University. . . . 
A. H. Bueker, principal of the 
Marshall, Mo., high school, suc- 
ceeds Hubert Wheeler, new state 


shall schools. . . . Charles Phil 
hower will retire July 1 as super. } 
vising principal at Westfield, N. J. | 


... J. B. Yingling has been named | 
director of the South Georgia Vo. | 
cational School which is to be es | 


tablished at Americus. H. O, Carl. 
ton will succeed him as assistant 
supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for Georgia. . . . Charles 
E. Palmer, superintendent of the 
Dover, Ohio, schools has resigned, 
He recently left for Europe to ac 
as educational specialist for the 
War Department. . . . Leonard 
Larson, superintendent of schools 
and president of the junior college 
at McCook, Nebr., has retired. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

H. B. McDaniel, chief of the bu- 
reau of occupational information 
and guidance, California State De- 
partment of Education, has te 
signed to assume an associate pfo- 
fessorship in the school of educa- 
tion at Stanford University. . .. 
Frank C. Foster, former president 
of Asheville, N. C., College, has 
been appointed lecturer in educa 
tion, University of Maine. . . . 
Charles E. Greene, superintendent 
of the Denver, Colo., schools, has 
resigned to become professor of 
education and director of place- 
ments at Denver University. . . . 
J. L. Zwingle has been appointed 
to succeed George Rohrbough as 
president of Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo. . . . New president of 
the University of Arizona, suc- 


ceeding Alfred Atkinson, who is 
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retiring, is James Byron McCor- 
mick, dean of the college of law. 
_. . Paul B, Jacobson, superintend- 
ent of the Davenport, Ia., schools, 
has been appointed to replace 
James R. Jewell, retired, as dean 
of the school of education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon. . . . H. F. Tooth- 
man, professor of education at 
Concord College, has gone to the 
University of Virginia, where he 
will teach graduate courses in edu- 
cation and work in the extension 
department. . . . Del Danker has 
been named acting director of the 
A. O. Thomas Demonstration 
School at Kearney, Nebr., State 
Teachers College. . . . James J. 
Quinn, superintendent of the Win- 
chester, Mass., schools, has joined 
the faculty at Rutland, Vt., junior 
college. . . . Katherine E. Hobbie 
has joined the staff of the depart- 
ment of education, Oneonta, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. . . . Rose- 
mary Park, academic dean, Connec- 
ticut College, succeeds Katherine 
Blunt as president. . . . Lincoln 
Miller has been named to the edu- 
cational advisory staff of the new 
Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
... Ralph Bennett is the new spe- 
cial assistant in charge of visual 
aids for the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York . . . . John B. 
Robson, director of teacher training 
and professor of education at 
Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La., has been named 
to the newly created post of dean 
of the school of education. . . . 
Theodore A. Siedle, dean of in- 
struction at California, Pa., State 
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Teachers College, has resigned to 
accept a position with the training 
division of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. . . .Clarence L. 
Fielstra, assistant superintendent 
and director of the curriculum, San 
Diego, Cal., county schools, has 
been named associate professor of 
education and head of education, 
University Extension, University of 
California at Los Angeles. .. . 
Eric Tebow has returned from the 
Army to resume his position as as- 
sociate professor of education in 
the Institute of Citizenship, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. . . . 
Dwight Arnold, director of re- 
search for the Youngstown, Ohio, 
schools, has accepted a position as 
professor of special education at 
Kent, Ohio, State University. . . . 
New president of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga., is Silas Johnson. 
. . . Replacing the late Grayson 
Kefauver as dean of the school of 
education at Stanford University is 
John Bartky, who before going in- 
to government service was presi- 
dent of Chicago Teachers College. 
... Laura Hooper has been named 
to succeed Adelaide Illman: as di- 
rector of the Illman-Carter Unit, 
University of Pennsylvania School 
of Education. 


OTHER CHANGES: 

Paul Hanna, professor of education 
at Stanford University, has been 
named military government con- 
sultant on the reeducation of the 


_ Germans. He will help in the es- 


tablishment of curriculums for 
practice teaching and will survey 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


social-science courses to insure 
denazification. . . . Gwen Ruther- 
ford, supervisor of special educa- 
tion in the Ferndale, Mich., public 
schools, has been named state di- 
rector of special education for Ken- 
tucky. .. . S. A. Brasfield, super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia, Mo., 
schools, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed T. N. Touchstone as state 
high-school supervisor. . . . James 
Miller, of the division of adult 
education, North Carolina State 
Education Department, has te- 
placed H. Arnold Perry in the 
division of instructional services. 
. . . New president of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers is 
Alfred H. Meyer of Valparaiso, 
Ind., University. . . . Mildred Hor- 
ton is the new executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics 
Association. . . . Replacing Bernice 
Gestie as president of the Educa- 
tional Press Association is Arthur 
Rice, editor of Michigan Education 
Journal... . Ralph D. Hetzel, 
president of Pennsylvania State 
College, has recently been elected 
president of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. . . . Walter C. Eells, chief, 
foreign education division, Veter- 
ans Administration, has been trans- 
ferred to the War Department to 
act as adviser on General Mac- 
Arthur's staff in Japan. . . . Among 
the former school people serving in 
the 80th Congress of the United 
States are Georgia L. Lusk, who for 
eight years was state superintendent 
of public instruction for New 
Mexico; and Carroll D. Kearns, 


superintendent of the Farrell, Pa, 
schools. 


THE United States Supreme Court, 
splitting five to four, ruled on 
February 10, 1947, that public. 
school funds, raised by taxation, 
may be used to pay for transporta- 
tion of children to Catholic pato- 
chial schools. The majority opin- 
ion, read by Justice Black, held that 
the New Jersey law is social or 
public-benefit legislation and that 
the use of public funds to trans. 
port pupils to church schools does 
not constitute the ‘‘establishment of 
religion,” which is forbidden by 
the federal Constitution. Justice 
Rutledge dissented with the con- 
currence of Justices Frankfurter, 
Jackson, and Burton. 


THE first meeting of the General 
Conference of UNESCO was held 
in Paris and ended on December 
10. At the final session the Confer- 
ence elected Julian Huxley of Eng- 
land to be director-general; voted 
a budget of six million dollars for 
1947; adopted reports from various 
committees; and accepted an invi- 
tation to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in Mexico City. A few of the 
major projects which UNESCO is 
to tackle next year are listed below 
by Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary, 
Educational Policies Commission, 
who attended the conference. He 
says, “I don’t want to give the im- 
pression that these five things will 
all be fully accomplished in 1947. 


All of them, however, will be 


started in 1947.” 


—- 1.2 @ 
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“1, UNESCO will make an in- 
ternational study of methods of 
teaching international understand- 
ing in the elementary and secondary 
schools and in the higher institu- 
tions. The inclusion of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, I 
assire you, represents a substantial 
gain. 
“2. UNESCO will launch at 
once a major undertaking in the 
field of textbook revision. It will 
ask each member government to 
supply copies of its most com- 
monly used textbooks in history, 
civics, geography, and other sub- 
jects related to international under- 
standing. These textbooks (and 
other teaching materials) will be 
studied by an international com- 
mittee of experts—historians and 
other persons competent to pass on 
their accuracy and freedom from 
bias. A report will be made one 
year from now to the Second Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO on 
what the staff finds, or doesn’t find, 
in these textbooks. 

“3. UNESCO will establish, in 
cooperation with the World Health 
Organization, an expert committee 
on health education to organize the 
best experience of all countries for 
the development of healthy boys 
and girls through school health in- 
struction. 

“4. UNESCO will attack the 
great worldwide problem of illit- 
eracy. It is estimated that between 
50 and 60 percent of the adults of 
the world are now unable to read 
and write even the simplest ma- 
terials in their own language. 


= 


UNESCO will set up a panel of 
experts drawn from _ countries 
which have recently had successful 
programs for the eradication of il- 
literacy. This project is called 
‘Fundamental Education.’ Funda- 
mental education, means, in 
UNESCO language, basic literacy, 
as we would ordinarily use the 
words, plus some health education 
and some education in community 
andeconomic understanding. Funda- 
mental education is broader than 
just the removal of illiteracy. 

“5. UNESCO will develop in 
1947 a world charter for the teach- 
ing profession. This statement will 
have to be approved by the various 
governments, but it will be a state- 
ment of what the governments of 
the world are willing to approve 
in terms of social rights and eco- 
nomic status of their teachers and 
the duties for which the teacher is 
responsible as a member of modern 
society.” 


THE COMMISSION for International 
Educational Reconstruction, 744 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C., has just published the first 
edition of the CIER Handbook 
which lists organizations with pro- 
grams for international educational 
reconstruction. Persons or groups 
interested in aiding in the program 
of educational reconstruction in 
war-devastated countries will find 
the handbook useful for locating 
agencies through which to work. 


The Commission for International 


Educational Reconstruction was es- 
tablished in the summer of 1946 as 
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a result of a series of conferences 
called by the American Council on 
Education to consider the critical 
problems of education in the war- 
devastated countries. These confer- 
ences were attended by representa- 
tives of UNESCO, UNRRA, De- 
partment of State, U. S. Office of 
Education, and leading American 
educational organizations. A series 
of bulletins and handbooks has 
been prepared by the commission 
and it has issued jointly with 
UNESCO a 20-page illustrated 
pamphlet entitled Going to School 
in the War-Devastated Countries. 
Designed for both adults and chil- 
dren, the pamphlet is available at 
the cost price of 5 cents a copy. 


THE financial problem of the re- 
tired teacher is now being brought 
to the attention of Congress. A bill, 
HR 1613, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, has 
been introduced by Representative 
Bertrand W. Gearhart (R) of 
California which proposes to ex- 
tend to all retired public employes, 
federal, state, and local, the same 
exemption of their annuities from 
federal-income tax as is now ex- 
tended to those who retire under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. This 
means a deduction of $1440 from 
gross income after which the 3 per- 
cent rule and personal exemptions 
will apply. Residue if any will be 
subject to income tax. After the 
NEA Research Division had care- 
fully studied this problem, other 
employe groups, notably the Fra- 
ternal Order of Police, the Inter- 


national Association of Firefighters, 
the National Conference of Public 
Employe Retirement Systems, and 
the Municipal Finance Officers As. 
sociation, became interested in the 
project and joined with the NEA 
in drawing up and supporting the 
bill. 

Another bill is being proposed 
by interested groups of tetired 
teachers which would provide fora 
Congressional appropriation of 25 
million dollars to be used as retire. 
ment compensation for public. 
school teachers. State retirement 
systems are charged with the dis. 
bursement of the funds under the 
proposed bill. One version of the 
bill would provide payment only 
to teachers not receiving funds 
from public tax sources. 


TEACHER strikes continue to be a 
source of public and professional 
concern. A resolution at the meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic 
City stated: “This type of conduct 
will react ultimately to the detri- 
ment of teaching as a profession.” 
It is predicted that Texas will pass 
a state law prohibiting state em 
ployes from belonging to an or- 
ganization which claims the right 
to strike. In New York legislation 
is being considered which would 
punish public employes on strike 
by reducing rank and prohibiting 
pay increases for three years. Some 
newspaper comment which was 
favorable when the first wave of 
strikes hit the scene has been chang: 
ing to a critical tone. While some 
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teacher strikes have been successful 
in achieving the teachers’ demands, 
as in Norwalk, Conn., others have 


been unsuccessful, as in the St. Paul . 


strike when voters failed to ap- 
prove the tax levy necessary to meet 
the new pay scales. The NEA is 
preparing to defend teachers who 
have been or are being penalized 
for taking part in strikes, according 
to Donald DuShane. 


To counter the rising tide of dis- 


‘content among teachers, the Rural 


Editorial Service of the University 
of Chicago is making a search for 
school systems staffed with satisfied 
teachers. It is the hope of Director 
Francis S. Chase that a number of 
rural and urban systems may be 
discovered where teachers generally 
feel that: 


1. Their salaries have been fairly 
determined and represent a reason- 
able evaluation of their services. 

2. Their work is appreciated by 
the community, by their pupils, and 
by the school administration; 

3. Their conditions of work are 
such as to permit effective instruc- 
tion; 

4. They have opportunity for rec- 
ognition and for leadership in their 
communities. 


A total of over 250 school sys- 
tems have already been nominated 
by 136 educational leaders from 46 
states. The object of the search is 
to discover the characteristics of 
administration and of professional 
and public relations which produce 
satisfied and effective teachers. 
After identifying systems cited for 
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high morale by teachers and citi- 
zens as well as by educational lead- 
ers, additional information will be 
sought through direct correspond- 
ence with the systems concerned. 
Following this, a more compre- 
hensive survey will be made of a 
few systems believed to be espe- 
cially outstanding. 

AMONG the new magazines is 
American Heritage, a quarterly 
publication devoted to practical as- 
pects of teaching local and state 
history. The magazine will con- 
tain discussions of teaching tech- 
niques and materials as well as re- 
views of current books. Editorial 
offices are at Cooperstown, New 
York. Mary Cunningham is editor. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
March 31-April 3, Higher Edu- 
cation Division, NEA, Chicago, Ill. 


April 7-11, Association for 
Childhood Education, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 


April 10-12, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 13-19, Pan American Week. 

April 21-26, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Seattle, Wash. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

May 1-2, Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 2-3, Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

May 2-5, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 4-11, Religious Book Week. 

July 7-11, Representative Assem- 
bly, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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—==== New Books 


Tutoring as Therapy. Grace Arthur. 
Common- 


125 pp. 


New York: 
wealth Fund, 
$1.50. 
According to the author, tutoring is 
individual teaching, usually for a short 
time only, of children who have the 
intellectual capacity to do what the 
school ordinarily expects them to do 
but are in need of extra help because 
of inadequate background due to in- 
effective teaching at the lower levels, 
because of some special disability 
or long illness, or because of some 
emotional difficulty. The technical as- 
pects of tutoring are described fully. 
Chapter 1 describes an early experi- 
ment; chapter 2 tells of the develop- 
ment of a tutoring service and the 
sources and types of cases treated. The 
selection, training, and supervision of 
tutors is discussed in chapter 3. Chap- 
ter 4 describes methods used in re- 
medial teaching; chapter 5 contains soine 
illustrative cases; chapter 6 deals with 
tutoring as a community project. 


Schoolman’s Almanac for 1947. 
New York: A. C. Croft, 1946. 


115 pp. $1.25. 

A useful reference book of facts on 
education. In Chapter 1, William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, sets forth the major 
task of the schools in 1947; chapter 2 
records the main educational events of 
1946, Chapter 3 lists the educational 
meetings and activities which have been 
scheduled for 1947. This is followed 
by a consideration of the state of edu- 
cation—today and yesterday. School 
programs, including such things as the 
number of the school population, edu- 
cational plans of the various states, 
progress of vocational education, avia- 
tion education, health and safety-educa- 
tion programs, etc., make up the next 
chapter. Subsequent chapters deal with 
the teacher; school administration; fed- 
eral relations, including a summary of 
legislation regarding federal aid; and 
world aspects of education. 


The 
1946. 


in Education 


Developing the Secondary School 
Curriculum. J. Paul Leonard, 
New York: Rinehart and Com 
pany, 1946, 552 pp. 

The author’s thesis is that if high 
schools are to discharge their social 
responsibility they must change their 
orientation from an emphasis on the 
few major subjects to one which take 
into account modern social and politi 
cal conditions. The educational work 
er, therefore, needs to have a sound 
knowledge of social life and also of 
individual development. The author 
attempts to show the relation betweeg 
the secondary-school program and se 
cial change. He points out significant 
changes in curriculum and the deficé 
encies of traditional curriculums for 
educating modern youth, and also gives 
specific help to teachers and admit 
istrators who want to bring their pro 
grams up-to-date, 


Education: America’s Magic. Ray. 
mond M. Hughes and William 
H. Lancelot. Ames, Iowa: Iowa 
State College Press, 1946, 18 
pp. $2.50. 


Part I of this book is an evaluation 
of education in the 48 states. Chapter 
I discusses the criterions employed if 
judging the states as to educational at 
complishment, ability to support educe 
tion, the relative educational effort, the 
relative efficiency in the expediture of 
school funds, and the educational level 
of the adult population. The states ate 
then compared as to their total educe 
tional performance. 

Vital educational problems of Amer 
ica are treated in part II. Chapters aft 
devoted to such topics as interstate 
migration and its effect on the educ 
tional standing and economic welk J 
being of the states, the Negro’s 1 
lation to education, responsibility of 
the federal government for education, 
those whom we must educate, the 
education of women, and what kind of 
education we need. 
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A Well-Informed Faculty Is a Good Faculty 


To School Administrators: 


The up-to-date material in THE EDUCATION DicestT can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. THE 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each is- 
sue contains a carefully selected group of articles which have 
been chosen because of their significance and timeliness. This 
material can help your faculty with a minimum expenditure of 
their time and thus promote the constant progress of your school 
system. 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go farther 
if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. The 
subscription rate is reduced from $3 to $2.50 if you order 5 to 10 
subscriptions to be sent to the same address; further reduction to 
$2 is made if 10 or more subscriptions are directed to the same ad- 
dress. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving. 
plan to send copies to each member of the board of education and 
to each school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 


Circulation Department 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Barriers to World Peace 


QuINCcyY WRIGHT 


In the School Review 


2 HERE is no clear road to peace 
demonstrable by logical reasoning. 
Each section of the road must be 
prospected, built, and traveled over 
before the next section can be sur- 
veyed. We must deal with each 
problem as it arises, while the peo- 
ples, governments, and organs of 
the United Nations bend every ef- 
fort to create the conditions and 
understanding of the world neces- 
sary to support world government 
in matters of vital importance to 
all. Progress in these matters will 
make it possible to remove the bar- 
riers to world peace. In this prog- 
ress, education must play a vital 
part. 

I cannot suggest the details of 
an educational program for this 
purpose, but I would like to em- 
phasize four points. 

1. Such a program, if it is to be 
effective, must be carried on simul- 
taneously in all important coun- 
tries. It takes only one country to 
start a war. Unless many people in 
all countries understand the need 
for world government on matters 
of universal concern, such a gov- 
ernment cannot function effectively. 
In a world-wide educational pro- 
gram, UNESCO may play an im- 
portant part. 

2. An effective educational pro- 
gram must not propagandize ready- 
made opinions. Opinions not based 
on an understanding of the condi- 


Quincy Wright is Professor of In | 


ternational Law at the University 

of Chicago. Reported from the 

School Review, LIV (December, 
1946), 576-83. 


tions in which they may be realized 
may be acted on prematurely and 
thus lead to unrealistic policies. 

3. Education must accept the 
human point of view that institu- 
tions are for man, not man for 
institutions. From this point of 
view an understanding of the con- 
ditions in our world cannot but 
suggest the need for a broadening 
of horizons beyond the nation. 

4, Therefore, while education 
must influence opinions through 
imparting accurate information and 
indicating verifiable relationships, 
educators may expect that, from 
such knowledge and understanding, 
attitudes of world citizenship will 
develop. 

However, education cannot func- 
tion alone. It must be supple- 
mented by politics which utilize 
mediums of mass communications, 
establish organizations, and propa- 
gandize opinions favorable to those 
organizations. Politics, on the other 
hand, cannot succeed in maintain- 
ing a stable world order unless it 
is supported by an informed public 
opinion which only education cai 
provide. 
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